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Strategic 
Air Power 


By DR. STEFAN T. POSSONY 


This fully documented book shows clearly the prin 
bombing, as well as the relation of air power to the 


pe wer. 


Dr. Possony brings out in detail just what was done anc 
what may be done with them in possible future wars. He ¢ 
warfare as a result of the atom bomb with intelligence and 
far into the unpredictable future. Although it is admitted that chi 
nificant, ic will not result in a radical change of present-day arms and methods. 

The most thorough study of air power ever written. 


$5.00 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES 


By George Fielding Eliot 


One of the best known military 
commentators of our time presents 





a realistic military analysis of what 
might happen in case of war in 
the immediate future between the Soviet Union and a west- 


ern coalition headed by the United States. 


He analyzes the forces available, the objectives of each 
side, probable striking points and the weapons and meth- 
ods which would be available, including the question of 


the atom bomb. 
$2.75 


Atomsk 


By Carmichael Smith 


Adventure, espionage, mystery—the story of Major 
Michael Andreanov Dugan, U.S. Army spy in the possibly 
mythical and secret Russian city of Atomsk. 

As real as the world’s nightmares—as realistic as the 
morning headlines. 


$2.50 
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What did air power accomplish U. 
in World War II? 


What may it accomplish in a thirg 
World War? 


What does it mean to us now? 


ibilities and limitations of strategic 
all Wai portant elements of land and sea 
e with bombs in the past, and 
the fundamental change in 
sight, but without looking too 


change will be extremely sig- 


COMMUNISM: 
Its Plans and Tactics 


This unbiased, scientific study 
shows— 

What Communism is 

What its aims are 

The tactics it uses to achieve 
its aims 

How every citizen and soldier : 
can recognize it | 
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How to combat it. 

This book achieved a tremendous circulation in 
its original form as a report of the House Committe: 
on Foreign Affairs. It is an official, authorized Gov 
ernment document—and the only readable, thorough 
going study of world Communism which the editors 
of the Infantry Journal uiave ever seen. 


$2.00 


Russia and the Russians 
By Edward Crankshaw 

Edward Crankshaw, journalist, historian and novelist, ¢ 
plains the nature of the Russian people and the causes o! 
their behavior by giving the essentials of Russian history, 
geographical factors and the Russian political, social, and 
economic attitudes. 


$3.00 
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mouthpiece of the Department of ; ehh ne 
the Army. The fact that an article INNER UNIFICATION .... 
appears in its columns does not in- 
dicate the approval of the views we 

expressed in it by any group or any TOTAL OR SELECTIVE BOMBING. By Stefan T. Possony 
individual other than the author. 

It is our policy to print articles on 
subjects of interest to the Army in SIAM SNAFU, By Jacob Hay . . 
order to stimulate thought and pro- . 
mote discussion; this regardless of a 
the fact that some or all of the THOSE HEAVY MORTARS. By Lieutenant Colonel Elmer Schmierer 
opinions advanced may be at vari- ‘ 
ance with those held by the Presi- a , ; 
dent of the Infantry Association, RIVER CROSSING. By Major Joe V. Langston . . 
the members of the Executive 
Council, and the Editors. 
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THE REMINDER, M1. By Lieutenant Colonel A. S. Daley . 
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ST. VITH: 
Lion in the Way 


History of the 106th 
Infantry Division 


By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


Now for the first time the 
complete story of St. Vith, the 
focal point of the Battle of the 
Bulge is told plainly and bluntly; the story of the 106th 
Infantry Division—an outfit whose reputation was cen- 
sured to death, whose fighting men held Von Rundstedt 
for three crucial days, while their flanking outfits melted 
like snow; a division which may have saved the whole 
European campaign. 





Told by a competent and qualified military historian 

based on two years of research—the History of the 
106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the under- 
standing of the European war. 


$5.00 








SALERNO TO 
THE ALPS. 


A History of the Fifth Army 


Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. stanp 


The magnificent story of one of 
the bitterest campaigns of all time. 
Fifth Army's drive up the Italian 
boot, over cae Apennines, thro igh 
the Po Valley and into the Alps 
will rank with the classic mi! 
histories of all time. 

Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leghorn, 
the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these were 
incidents in one of the most grinding campaigns in 
history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of 
the staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat 


which secured Italy. 
$6.00 
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inner Unification 


ROBLEMS of Unification with a capital “U” have come to the fore in recent weeks. In the Services 
and out, they have been a prime topic of discussion. Which is generally all to the good, for not many 
of us have thought Unification through. 


The Journat has, from the beginning, seen Unification as an utterly necessary improvement for the 
security of the nation. And it is not surprised that ructions have arisen over it. Such a major reorganiza- 
tion seemed bound to bring some as it went into effect. It was bound to run into bias and prejudice and 
vested emotional interest, as it reached the point of weighing and balancing all the available facts con 
cerning the parts in future warfare which the different Services could conceivably play. 


E HAVE come to the conclusion, however, that another kind of unification is also needed, right 
along with the high-powered Unification that Secretary Johnson is hired to worry about and put 
into effect. We shall call our second kind of unification “inner unification.” 


Inner unification is applicable to any man or woman in uniform, or with a uniform in the closet to 
wear on ¢cill or instruction nights. 


You get inner unification by finding an honest answer to the question: “Why do I feel as I do about 
Unification (with a capital “U’)?” 


Poe y © ae 


IRST you check off your answers to the following questions. Take your time with each one. 
Am I somewhat fearful that Unification will, in the end, adversely affect my career in the Army 


(Navy, Air Force)? Yes. No. 
Am I concerned that my Service will lose prestige? Yes. No. 


Am I fearful that the fine traditions of my Service will eventually go by the board? Yes. No. 


sveiwrssvcarwus? 


Do | feel that my future years of service may be considerably different from the type of service and 
career I have been used to visualizing? Yes. No. 


ws 


Do I have a notion that maybe Unification and all the probable changes I don’t know about yet will 
make my life in the Army (Navy, Air Force) one that requires more work and study than | had formerly 
expected? Yes. No. 


Do I really know what the Bomb and other secret weapons will do? Yes. No. 


Vivivcmvotii 


Do I think that the top people in my own Service have better brains and a broader understanding of 
national military problems than those of the other Services? Yes. No. 


Do I think that only an Army (Navy, Air Force) man can understand the potentialities for war of my 
own Service? Yes. No. 


Back of my daily life and work and fun, am | worrying pretty deeply about the future—about what 
atomic warfare could mean to my family, to my country—to me? Yes. No. 


SSSSSSSSUSSSSSSESSESS 


Put down your honest answers to these questions. Check off your answers with a pencil on this page, 
if you want to. 


DD, if you like, some other personal questions along the same line. They may involve actual mem- 
bers of your family and specific hopes or plans for the future. And put down your answers to these. 
When you have done this thoughtfully and accurately, and perhaps reread your answers to keep them 


in mind, you should have some measure of inner unification. You will have some clear idea of where you 
stand—now—and why you stand there. 


You will have some idea, too, of how much of your thought about Unification with a capital “U” is 
emotion. 


And with your inner unification thus established, it is likely that you will be able better to weigh the 
facts of Unification as distinguished from the emotions. 
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‘TOTAL DESTRUCTION’ THROUGH BOMB- 
ING IS IMPROBABLE, BUT THEORETICALLY, 
THE ATOM BOMB HAS MADE ‘SELECTIVE’ 


BOMBING HIGHLY EFFECTIVE. 


HE historic discussion about air 
Tan has centered largely around 
whether air power can decide a military 
contest exclusively by its own means, or 
whether it can become effective only if 
used in conjunction with land and/or 
sea power. Since Douhet put forth his 
theories, air power theorists repeatedly 
asserted that bombing alone can decide 
wars. The more moderate wing thinks 
with C. G. Grey that “the Air Arm is the 
striking force, the Army is the holding 
force, and the Navy is the transport 
force,” although it acknowledges that in 
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STEFAN T. PossONY, a Viennese by birth, 
was educated in Austria, Germany, 
France, and Italy. His first book, 
lished in 1938, dealt with the seakibans 
of economic preparation for war and con- 
tains remarkably accurate forecasts on the 
effectiveness of air power. During the 
Second World War, Dr. Possony worked 
for the French government until the fall 
of Paris, specializing in selection of tar- 
gets for air attack. In August, 1940, he 
came to the United States and joined 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton where he concentrated on the 
study of “total war” and air power. After 
Pearl Harbor he was employed by the 
Navy Department on cothaleaicel war- 
tare tasks. He is now on the staff of the 
Graduate School of Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington and his courses are at- 
tended by large numbers of Air Force, 
\rmy and Navy officers. He is a con- 
tributor to the military magazines and 
lectures at the service schools. 


JUNE, 1949 


By Stefan T. Possony 


This article and others to follow in the next few 
months are from Mr. Possony's “Strategic Air Power"’ 
($5.00), published this month by the Infantry Journal 
Press. 
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special conditions, the forces may ex- 
change their usual places. The radical 
wing, typified by Major de Seversky, 
goes further, asserting that air power 
can do everything other weapons can do 
and affirming that air power can not only 
win wars by itself but that all future wars 
will be decided from the air. They are 
convinced that surface sea power is en- 
tirely obsolete and that land power is 
obsolescent. Whatever the validity of 
this theory prior to 1945, the atomic 
bomb has surely furnished convincing 
further argument for the followers of 
Douhet and Seversky. 

These all-out air power opinions are 
opposed by those who insist that wars are 
decided by terrivorial occupation. They 
hold that since air power cannot occupy, 
the ground forces will remain the de- 
cisive arm, and land battle the decisive 
battle. 

An intermediate position was taken 
by the Anglo-American strategists in the 
European war in 1942-1945. In these Op- 
erations air power was used preparatory 
to land battle to cut down the enemy's 
strength in weapons and mobility; dur- 
ing the battle to isolate the battlefield 
and as additional fire power; and after 
battle as a chief weapon of pursuit. This 
Anglo-American air doctrine made pos- 
sible a number of what the Germans call 
Vernichtungsschlachten, or battles of 
annihilation, in the total course of which 
the German Army was annihilated and 
a victory won which was of unprec- 
edented conclusiveness in modern his- 
tory. 

It should be obvious that it is impossi- 
ble to state on principle and in the ab- 
stract that air power can or cannot de- 
cide wars by itself. The potentialities of 
air power depend largely on the nature 
of a given war, the efhciency of offensive 
and defensive weapons used and the cir- 
cumstances in which the war is fought. 


ET US consider first the assertion that 
wars can only be won by occupation. 
It is true that a country cannot be 
controlled unless it is occupied by a com- 
paratively strong army. The enemy can- 
not be deprived fully of his industrial 
resources and the use of his bases unless 
he has lost ground control over his terri- 
tory. A Draconian peace is possible only 
through ending a war with a full occu- 
pation of the enemy country. Yet this 
does not necessarily mean that victory 
can be won only through ground battle. 
The one conclusion these facts support 
is simply the conclusion that, regardless 
of how a victory is won, its fruits can 
only be vom) A occupation. 
In certain cases the concept of occupa- 
tion becomes utterly inapplicable. Like 
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Napoleon, Hitler came to grief in Rus- 
sia; Japan was unable to subdue China 
because her forces were devoured by the 
immense space of Asia. Very large coun- 
tries cannot be subdued by a strategy 
aiming at territorial conquest. Nor can 
such countries be effectively controlled 
by occupation. In an age when wars are 
no longer fought for cities and provinces 
but for entire continents, it is necessary 
to emphasize these limitations of a strat- 
egy based on occupation. 

History abounds in examples show- 
ing that wars can be decided by various 
other means. There have been purely 
naval wars. There have been hundreds 
of wars fought with such small and mo- 
bile .effectives that with reference to 
them it is surely a great exaggeration if 
not a wholly erroneous statement to 
speak of “occupation” of territory. When 
Russia collapsed in 1917, only an infin- 
itesimal part of her territory had been 
occupied. World War I ended when 
German soil was practically inviolate; 
the events leading up to Germany's ca- 
pitulation in 1918 had nothing to do with 
occupation. In 1943, Italy capitulated 
on the eve of the Allied attack against 
the Italian mainland. So did Japan in 
1945. On the other hand, the war against 
Germany in 1944 and 1945 could have 
hardly been won without full occupa- 
tion. Whether occupation is necessary, 
depends therefore entirely on circum- 
stances. If merely a negotiated peace is 
aimed at and if both parties agree to com- 
promises, or if the war is fought for lim- 
ited objectives only, or if an irreconcila- 
ble enemy government is replaced by a 
government friendly to the victor, occu- 
pation may become entirely superfluous. 


Must Ground Forces Occupy? 


It is another contention that territory 
must be conquered so that the enemy 
army can be encircled, defeated and 
forced to surrender or be destroyed. In a 
ground battle, gain or loss of ground is 
of the greatest importance. If the war 
must be decided by ground action, oc- 
cupation of strategic locations is indis- 
pensable. Yet ground action is by no 
means the only method to defeat a 
ground army. Isolation of the battlefield 
through air power can be as effective as 
occupation; it entails the same technical 
consequences as immobilization and en- 
circlement of the enemy army by one’s 
own ground forces. During the campaign 
in France in 1944, the German forces in 
the Normandy Peninsula were effective- 
ly isolated through bombing. Forces 
working up from the Bordeaux regivn 
to the north were opposed merely by 
Allied air units and finally surrendered 
to an American air commander. 





A crushing defeat in ground 


ttle 
may not be necessary. The army de. 


pends on orders from the gover 


which in turn depends on support x 
the people. If for any reason, for ex ple 


in order to avoid bombing attacks the 
government or the people are inc! ned 
to stop the war before it has bec 
cided on the battlefield, they may 


de 
ler 


their ground forces to lay down ‘heir 
arms. If such an order is not forthcom. 
ing, the army can be eliminated as q 
factor of military strer.gth by means 
other than battle, for instance thr: igh 


famine, or disarmament or rupture of 
rear communication brought about by 
air attack. This strategy was typical for 
the Pacific Campaign from the battles 
on New Guinea and the Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea to the reduction of Truk 
and other Japanese island outposts. 


Political Conquerors 

Wars are not fought in a_ political 
vacuum. Sometimes persuasion may get 
a country out of a war. Or aerial bomb- 
ing may provoke political changes, such 
as coups d'état or revolutions, and bring 
a government of capitulation into power. 
(Bombing may, of course, also provoke 
the contrary result.) German attacks 
were usually coordinated with coups 
d'état, and this is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the attacks on Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were not opposed. The 
military attack on Norway in 1940 was 
speedily followed by Quisling’s assump- 
tion of power. The more ambitious at- 
tempt to capture the Q 2en of Holland 
by airborne troops proved abortive. In 
1945, the Japanese Government capitu- 
lated after Admirals Suzuki and Yonai 
and the Privy Seal Marquis Kido had 
carried out what amounted to a success- 
ful coup d'état against the entrenched 
power of the Japanese Army. 

Some countries possess a peculiar eco- 
nomic structure such that they could be 
disarmed through aerial bombing. Other 
countries show greater resistance against 
bombing attacks. Some armies suffer 
from poor leadership, low morale and 
poor equipment and may therefore be 
put out of action through air attack. 
This actually happened as early as 1918, 
when General Allenby’s flyers in Pales- 
tine routed an entire Turkish corps. Yet 
bombing against well armed and well 
ccmmanded armies has up to the present 
always required the support of ground 
forces to yield decisive results. 


T US now turn to the arguments of 
Douhet and his school. We can 
agree that the mission of strategic I 
power is to disarm and subdue the eneny 
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without previous territorial conqucs! 
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\aior de Seversky has often stated that 
»ir power can reach this objective by 
“total destruction” of the enemy 

,. We may well stress at the out- 

wars are generally not fought to 

the enemy country to such an 

that it becomes a valueless handi- 

other nations in the peace follow- 

e war. No sensible strategist will 

t to transform the enemy country 

so a desert, because, as Nietzsche once 

d, deserts spread; the resulting damage 
the victor would be excessively great. 
[otal destruction of any major country 
would probably entail consecutive wars 
and the most prolonged and severe eco- 
nomic crisis of history. Wars are fought 
to change the policy of the enemy gov- 
ernment so that it no longer conflicts 
with the policies of one’s own country. 
A strategy based on “total destruction,” 
if it were feasible, might either be ap- 
plied by a ruthless aggressor, or in ex- 
tremis if defeat cannot be averted by 
other means and if the defeat would 
lead to the extermination or enslavement 


of one’s own people. 
Irresponsible Strategy 


“Total destruction” is a strategy of ir- 
responsibility and lack of imagination. 
Foch would have called it “une stratégie 
de bélier’—the strategy of a bull. Up to 
1945, total destruction was a concept 
which, as we shall see presently, could 
not have been applied successfully. The 
atomic bomb has probably made total 
destruction of a country technically feas- 
ible. Yet why should the enemy country 
be materially destroyed if the enemy's 
will can be bent by far less extreme 
measures? Why should industries and 
cities be razed if the destruction of a 
limited number of focal targets would 
disarm the opponent or disrupt his in- 
dustrial production? Why should an 
extremely great and self-exhausting ef- 
fort be made—and total destruction will 
require very great efforts even in the 
atomic age—if victory could be achieved 
at a lesser cost? 

The answers to these questions are 
obvious. American strategists who, it is 
to be hoped, will continue to plan and 
direct wars for the sake of the peace to 
follow, are most unlikely to embark on a 
strategy of annihilation. Precisely on ac- 
count of its unparalleled destructiveness 
the atomic bomb could and should be 
used to fight unavoidable wars with the 
greatest scientific efficiency in order to 
shorten the conflict and limit destruc- 
tion. Was not the destructiveness of 
former wars largely due to the relative 
ineffectiveness and inaccuracy of tra- 
ditional weapons? The prime rule of 
strategy is that victory shall be won with 
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the least cost of life, with the minimum 
of destruction and the minimum effort 
necessary to reach one’s objectives, and 
this rule is still valid. The atomic bomb 
makes this rule mure enforceable than 
ever before in history. Civilized nations 
should not, indeed, may well not, fall 
back into barbarism because they think 
that they have acquired Promethean 
powers. Since every war can be decided 
short of total destruction there is no 
reason to adopt an Assyrian strategy in 
the twentieth century. 

During the second World War “total 
destruction” was advocated by various 
quarters unable to grasp the very definite 
limitations of bombing. It is too early to 
see now the limitations of future bomb- 
ing. It is too early to see now the limita- 
tions of the atomic bomb, but since his- 
tory has the habit of repeating itself, 
background knowledge is of great im- 
portance. Would “total destruction” have 
been a practical strategy during the sec- 
ond World War? 

If interpreted literally, total destruc- 
tion would mean the extermination of 
the enemy people plus the razing of 
the enemy’s entire industry. In air at- 
tacks on modern European cities during 
the second World War, each ton of 
bombs caused the death of less than one 
person. During the first World War this 
hgure was considerably higher. If con- 
ventional bombs continue to be used in 
future wars, this particular “exchange 
rate” may be further lowered through 
the perfection of air raid precautions. It 
follows that the Allies would have had to 
drop eighty million tons of traditional 
bombs on “Greater Germany” to achieve 
the extermination of the Reich’s inhabi- 
tants—obviously a “program” that could 
not have been carried out. The bombing 
power of the United States at the end 
of the war had not reached a capacity 
of two million tons per year. 

On the other hand, even traditional 
bombing can lead to the extermination 
of a large percentage of a populous coun- 
try. The extermination of a small people 
by a major power using old-fashioned 
bombs is feasible. In countries with in- 
adequate air-raid precautions and with 
inflammable and_ easily collapsible 
houses, the loss of life per ton of bomb 
would be considerably higher. 

Throughout recent history, air power 
enthusiasts were prone to underestimate 
the amount of bombing necessary to de- 
stroy solid industrial targets. During five 
years of bombing, only a very few targets 
were “totally” destroyed even after re- 
peated pounding. Strong concrete struc- 
tures withstood heavy bombing. Most of 
the totally destroyed factories were not 
wrecked by bombing alone. The greatest 


damage was caused in factories where 
the Germans and Japanese had discon- 
tinued repair activities, investing the 
labor instead in work which they con- 
sidered more important. 


ANY figures have become avail- 

able during the war to estimate, 

in orders of magnitude, the weight of tra 

ditional bombs that would be required 

for a strategy of total destruction against 
great powers. 

The example of Pantelleria, the Italian 
island fortress in the Mediterranean, is 
very instructive. It will be remembered 
that the bombing of Pantelleria was 
hailed as the first instance of victory 
through air power alone, although Gen- 
eral Arnold’s report warned of such a 
conclusion. Complete isolation and low 
morale of the Italian garrison were the 
conditions in which the aerial pounding 
reached its full effectiveness. ‘The opera- 
tion against Pantelleria lasted twenty- 
five days. Bombing and naval shellings 
were carried out on nineteen consecu- 
tive days. During the last five days be- 
fore the surrender close to 3,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped. On the eve of the 
capitulation 1,400 tons raked the tiny 
island. During the entire offensive ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons of bombs fell on 
the island which covers a surface barely 
thirty-two square miles, i.e., an average 
of 156 tons were dropped per square 
mile. Of course, the attack was not di- 
rected indiscriminately against the rocky 
surface of Pantelleria but against its 
ports, defense and air installations, gun 
emplacements and other military targets. 
And yet “casualties were surprisingly 
light. Undamaged aircraft reposed in 
underground hangars that were almost 
intact . . . Another kind of garrison 
could have continued to fight.” (General 
Arnold.) 


Pantelleria and Corregidor 


It is interesting to compare the Pantel- 
leria attack with the attack on Corregidor 
in 1945. The island of Corregidor covers 
a surface of only five square miles. Be- 
tween 23 January and 24 February it 
was attacked with almost 3,200 tons of 
bombs. In addition, the defenses of the 
island were heavily shelled by naval 
guns. Approximately 700 tons of bombs 
and shells were applied per square mile 
of the island. Yet its ys seh were not 
totally destroyed. The island was taken 
only after savage fighting after combined 
airborne and amphibious landings. 

A comparison of the American with 
the Japanese capture of Corregidor re- 
veals strikingly the effectiveness of aerial 
bombing as practiced during World War 
II. In 1942, the Japanese had consider- 
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able trouble wresting the island from 
less than 2,000 American defenders. The 
exact size of the Japanese attack force is 
not known. Japanese casualties were 
then estimated at approximately 5,000 
killed and 3,000 wounded. Allowing for 
the probability that these figures may be 
somewhat exaggerated, they neverthe- 
less compare unfavorably with the 
American record of 1945 when 3,038 
Americans took the island from more 
than 6,000 Japanese and annihilated the 
Japanese garrison, yet suffered a loss of 
131 killed and 531 wounded. It is truly 
remarkable that an extremely strong 
fortress protected by deep water could 
be conquered by a force of half the garri- 
son's strength. There is little doubt that 
this achievement, as well as the lower 
cost of the American operation, were 
both largely due to the aerial bombing. 

As an intellectual experiment the 
figures of Pantelleria and Corregidor 
may be applied to larger target areas, for 
instance to the whole German Reich. 
Naturally, an exact comparison between 
targets so dissimilar is impossible. Some 
factors suggest that it would be easier, 
other things being equal, to bomb a 
target like Pantelleria into surrender, 
while from other factors the contrary 
may be deduced. “Targets” in the proper 
sense of the word cover a relatively larg- 
er part of the surface of Germany than 
either Pantelleria or Corregidor, while 
island fortresses are better protected 
against air attack than the average target 
was in Germany. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of these two campaigns should 
give at least an indication of the mag- 
nitude of effort necessary to cause “total 
destruction” of a target such as Germany 
by traditional bombing power. 

In its 1938 boundaries Germany cov- 
ered a surface of about 225,000 square 
miles. If only two-thirds of the tonnage 
dropped per square mile on Pantelleria 
were to be dropped on Germany, 22.5 
million of tons would be required for the 
operation. If the median between the 
tonnages dropped on Pantelleria and 
Corregidor were to be used, Germany 
would have to be covered by 90 million 
tons of bombs. And it must be remem- 
bered that there was no “total destruc- 
tion” either on Pantelleria or on Cor- 
regidor. If an aerial effort were to be 
made equal to that of the five days prior 
to Pantelleria’s capitulation, a target such 
as Germany would have to be attacked 
with 14 million tons of bombs within 
five days; 7 million tons would have to 
be dropped on the last day before sur- 
render. This is the equivalent of a min- 
imum of 400 semua Cale (making no 
allowance for radioactivity). 


At the rate of bombing applied in 
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1943 against Hamburg, the “Pantelleria- 
zation” of Germany would have lasted 
more than sixty years. At the rate of 
bombing achieved in May 1944 (2.5 
million tons per year) the dropping of a 
proportionately “equal” tonnage of 
bombs on Germany would have required 
seventeen years. If the bombing of Ger- 
many at the Pantelleria intensity could 
have been compressed into a two-year 
period the dropping of one million tons 
per month would have been required. 
In the entire year of 1944, the AAF 
dropped a total of 1.1 million tons of 
bombs on enemy objectives. Only once, 
in the month of March 1945 when 
bombing could be carried out at very 
close range, did the Anglo-American 
strategic air force drop a tonnage that 
corresponded to a yearly bombing power 
of more than 2 million tons. During the 
entire war, the strategic air forces drop- 
ped a total of 1.4 million tons of bombs 
on targets within Germany and 2.1 mil- 
lion tons on Germany plus the occupied 
territories. And yet a repetition of the 
Pantelleria operation against Germany 
was seriously discussed by air power 
“experts” in 1944. 


IR POWER must be measured in 
terms of the size of the targets 
which it is assigned to destroy. Whether 
an air force can accomplish its mission 
depends therefore on its capacity to drop 
as many tons of traditional bombs or as 
many atomic bombs on its targets as are 
needed for their destruction. 

During the great Hiamburg raids, be- 
tween 24 July and 2 August 1943, ap- 
proximately 400 tons of bombs were 
dropped on each square kilometer (0.4 
square miles). In spite of the great moral 
impression which the Hamburg raids 
made on the German population, their 
material effectiveness was not satisfac- 
tory. The port of Hamburg was tempo- 
rarily rendered ineffective, yet only a 
few weeks after the last raid the port was 
again in operation. The rate of bomb- 
dropping directed against Hamburg dur- 
ing the great raids of 1943 was smaller 
than that of two raids against Rostock on 
23 and 24 April 1942, which were 
among the first saturation raids ever 
tried. The rate of bombing accomplish- 
ed in these two attacks was approximate- 
ly 550 tons off the ground per square 
kilometer. Altogether, Hamburg received 
during the entire war 22,500 tons of 
bombs; 6,200 acres were bombed into 
“ruins.” Thus, 900 tons of bombs were 
dropped per destroyed square kilometer. 
How much of this weight fell outside 
the target area is not known. 

The city of Berlin was hit by a total 
of 77,000 tons of bombs. Greater Berlin 





covers a surface of 340 squar< 
Hence the Reich capital—Greate. 


riles, 
Berlin 
--was hit by roughly 230 tons of bom) 
pe: square mile. However, the atta. \.; did 
not cover the entire area of Be: in. A 


large percentage of bombs was < 
on special sections of the city and op 
industrial targets. One-fifth of the fully 
built-up area of Berlin was reputed!y de. 
stroyed. (The area covered by Create; 
Berlin includes many outlying districts 
and parks and is much larger than the 
“fully built-up area” which is roughly 
150 square miles.) Consequently, about 
1,000 tons of bombs were dropped on 
Berlin per destroyed square kilometer. 
The tonnage dropped on Cologne was 
even higher. 

It follows from these figures that to 
bomb the entire built-up area of Berlin 
as thoroughly as the destroyed one-fifth 
otf Berlin’s surface, approximately 400, 
000 tons of bombs would have had to 
be dropped. If a destruction on a scale of 
that caused at Rostock had been intend- 
ed, Berlin should have been covered by 
200,000 tons of bombs. To “rostock” the 
entire surface of Greater Hamburg (160 
square miles), approximately the same 
tonnage would have been required, i.e., 
nine times more than the tonnage actual 
ly dropped. 

During the war, about fifty German 
cities were attacked in saturation raids 
in the course of which 530,000 tons of 
bombs were expended. These cities were 
also hit by bombs aimed at specific in- 
dustrial and transportation targets. Se- 
vere damage was caused wherever the 
target area was hit by 500 to 1,000 tons 
of bombs per square kilometer. Wherever 
a greater concentration was achieved— 
usually against areas smaller than one 
square kilometer—destruction was almost 
complete. Yet in many cases too few 
bombs and too light a weight of bombs 
were hurled upon targets too large. 

The term “destruction” is often used 
very loosely. In most cases nothing else 
is meant but destruction of housing or 
temporary interruption of production. It 
was estimated that bombs destroyed or 
damaged one-third of Germany's dwell- 
ings. This is a maximum estimate. | here 
is no evidence that German over-all in- 
dustrial output was as severely hit a 
housing. The destruction of buildings 
was by no means accompanied by a pro- 
portionate destruction of machinery and 
other commodities contained in the 
houses. Destruction of houses does not 
mean total destruction. The German ex- 
ample showed that even a widespread 
demolition of dwellings and factory 
buildings does not make it impossible to 
carry on. 

There is one factor the influence of 
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cannot be determined in quanti- 
terms: time. Bombing at short 
; is more effective than at long 
The requirements of bomb 
' are substantially lower if attacks 
close upon each other. Ten at- 
ith 100 tons are less effective than 
ick with 1,000 tons, although the 
ies effected by shorter intervals 
be assessed exactly. The causes 
of h economies are obvious: other 
things being equal, lighter bomb weights 
plish light and reparable damage, 
while heavy bomb loads dropped within 
hort intervals produce cumulative ef- 
fects owing to the inability quickly to 
repair widespread demolitions. 


Time Element Important 


[he time element is also important on 
the tactical level, because a greater de- 
struction can be wrought by dropping a 
greater weight of tons per minute of at- 
tack. (The speed of the attacks more- 
over increases the safety of the attack- 
ing planes. ) 

Concentration bombing was inaugu- 
rated with the attack on Liibeck in 
March 1942, when two tons were 
dropped per minute. One year later, in 
April 1943, 25 tons per minute were 
dropped on Essen. During the Hamburg 
raids a concentration of 51 tons per min- 
ute was achieved, which accounts for the 
fact that the destruction there was per- 
haps heavier than might have been ex- 
pected from the mere weight of bombs. 
In the later phases of the war concentra- 
tion continued to increase. A rate of 100 
tons per minute has by now become 
feasible. 

Let us now assume that the theoretical- 
ly necessary bomb load can be dumped 
on a very large target area within a two- 
year period in regular monthly install- 
ments. Assume further that it takes on 
the average an efficient enemy six 
months to effect repairs, but that only 
half of the factories destroyed by air as- 
sault can be put back into operation. The 
air offensive would then have to last, not 
two years as planned, but three and a 
half years. The expenditure of bombs 
would have to be seventy-five per cent 
greater. On the other hand, one-fourth 
the bomb expenditure could be saved if 
the — rate of fire could be dou- 
bled. The air offensive could then be 
successfully concluded within sixteen 
months. In other words, in order to 
bring an air offensive to its successful 
conc jusion within a given period, the 
rate of destruction must be twice or thrice 
as large as the rate of repairs achieved Py 
the power under assault. Only thus is 
defender to be deprived of the time va 


necessary to put a large part of his fac- 
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tories into reinforced 


underground 
shelters. 
OMBING on a very large scale has 
cumulative effects and unpredic- 
table psychological consequences. At a 
certain level of destruction the enemy’s 
ability to cushion the effects of strategic 
bombing declines. The constant en- 
deavor to reorganize production, to shift 
factories and man power, and to repair 
damage must finally end in an inextrica- 
ble confusion. Whether these cumulative 
effects set in at a comparatively low or at 
a high level of destruction depends to a 
large degree on the administrative ef- 
ficiency of the enemy. Yet even if this 
efficiency is mediocre—a factor on which 
the staff planning aerial strategy cannot 
count—the fact will remain that a great 
power's industry cannot be crippled by 
tens or even hundreds of thousands of 
old-fashioned bombs. A strategic bomber 
force requires a bombing power of sev- 
eral million tons of bombs per year if, 
in a war against a major power, it is 
expected to get results predominantly by 
selective bombing. If bombing is the 
major offensive effort, very great bomb- 
ing power would be required. Millions 
oi tons would have to be dropped in the 
strategic bombing offensive alone and 
this would not include the air power re- 
quired to gain and maintain aerial su- 
periority, nor the bombing power neces- 
sary for defensive ground or naval opera- 
tions. 

Has the atomic bomb provided us with 
a possibility of foregoing selective bomb- 
ing and adopting a strategy of total de- 
struction? 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, global 
production of uranium did not exceed 
one thousand tons per year. Professor 
H. D. Smyth has stated in his official re- 
port that uranium appears in the earth’s 
crust in the ratio of four parts per mil- 
lion. Professor Smyth further indicated 
that thorium could also be used for the 
production of atomic bombs, and that it 
is three times as plentiful as uranium, al- 
though fewer workable deposits are 
known. Theoretically, if only 500,000 
tons of fissionable raw materials were 
available, they would have a destructive 
power equivalent to that of one billion 
tons of conventional explosives. 


Production Limits 


Practically, the situation is much 
different. In the first place, only a frac- 
tion of raw material can be transformed 
into fissionable explosives. Secondly, 
there is no natural obstacle which would 
preclude manufacturing billions of tons 
of TNT. Yet even in wartime, industry 
is required to produce a great number of 








materials other than explosives. Only a 
fraction of the industrial plant can be de- 
voted to the production of explosives, 
with the result that during the war there 
were frequently considerable shortages 
of explosive materials not only in Euro- 
pean countries but also in the United 
States, and this even as late as 1945. In 
dustrial limitations, including the difh 
cuities of uranium mining and process 
ing, especially of low grade ores, the 
extremely high standards of workman- 
ship, the numerous precision operations, 
the excessive demands for chemical pur- 
ity, the intricacies of remote control pro- 
duction, and health precautions are far 
more important obstacles to the mass pro 
duction of atomic bombs than the scar- 
city of the raw material, which however, 
is a very real obstacle, since very few de 
posits, containing certainly less than fifty 
thousand tons, are actually workable. 
Moreover, in due time the raw material 
as well as the industrial capacity will be 
used for the production of various atomic 
goods and weapons other than atomic 
bombs. One of the greatest limiting fac- 
tors is at present electric power. 

Suffice it to mention here merely that 
at Oak Ridge there is a thermal power 
plant with a capacity of nearly 300,000 
KW in addition to hydroelectric power 
available from TVA, and that the atomic 
installations at Hanford are also large 
consumers of electric energy. The over- 
all power requirements of the entire 
U.S. atomic industry may be estimated at 
1,000,000 KW installed capacity or 8 
billion kilowatt hours, and yet there is 
hardly a true mass production of atomic 
bombs. ‘This power requirement amounts 
to more than four per cent of the electric 
energy produced by the United States in 
1943, 18 per cent of Germany's, an esti 
mated 20 per cent of Russia’s and 30 per 
cent of Britain’s power production in 
that year. It may be concluded that, un- 
der present conditions, mass production 
of atomic weapons is not yet a practical 
possibility, except perhaps in the United 
States. If in future the production of 
atomic weapons can be combined with 
the production of energy, this limitation 
would be overcome and atomic plants 
may then produce surplus power to be 
used by other war industries. 

Assuming a stockpile of 500 bombs at 
the beginning of war, of which one-half 
can be delivered on the target, 8,750,000 
fatalities could be inflicted on the enemy 
if the highest Nagasaki estimates—given 
by the U. S. Bombing Survey—were 
taken as basis for the calculation. If per 
year of war 100 bombs could be delivered 
on the target, the annual atomic fatality 
rate would be 3,500,000 people. These 
figures are probably high if it is consid 
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ered that most modern type cities are less 
vulnerable than Nagasaki. However, it 
must be emphasized that similar “calcu- 
lations” all belong in the realm of phan- 
tasy, since no reliable facts have been 
made public. The figures given out by 
foremost experts are not in agreement 
with the figures produced by other ex- 
perts. There are fortunately still a few 
United States secrets which you cannot 
read in the daily press. In any event, 
high though these figures are, they do 
not indicate the feasibility of an atomic 
strategy aimed at total extermination. 


HE material effectiveness of the 

atomic bomb was demonstrated by 
the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in August 1945, where two bombs de- 
stroyed a built-up area of 4.1 and 0.98 
square miles, respectively—an average 
destruction of 2.5 square miles against 
Japanese urban targets. Their destruc- 
tiveness against more solidly built tar- 
gets would, of course, be smaller. 

Let us assume that it would be around 
1.5 square miles in European or Ameri- 
can cities as they are constituted today, 
ie., without special protection against 
atomic bombs. (This estimate is far 
higher than that of Major de Seversky 
who believes that the destroyed area 
would be around 0.5 square mile.) It 
would follow that by using 100 to 200 
atomic bombs during the second World 
War against European targets, an ad- 
ditional 150 to 300 square miles could 
have been devastated, making no allow- 
ance for losses, repetitious bombing and 
other possible errors and failures. It 
could thus be estimated that, with atomic 
bombs, the U. S. Air Force in Europe 
would have been approximately one- 
third stronger than it actually was in 
1945, calculating purely in terms of de- 
stroyed areas and not in casualties in- 
flicted, nor in terms of production losses. 
If in a future war, the United States Air 
Force could drop about 500 atomic 
bombs during the first year, its atomic 
strength, measured in capacity of area- 
destruction, would approximately equal 
the strength of the AAF during the last 
year of World War II. 


No ‘Total Destruction’ 


A one-third increase of bombing power 
during the last war would have been of 
great importance indeed, and would have 
centributed to a substantial shortening 
of that war, as in fact the atomic bomb 
undoubtedly shortened the war against 
Japan. Yet this accretion of strength 
would not have been sufficient to make 
possible the “total destruction” of Ger- 
many’s essential targets. In other words, 
even atomic bombs do not yet make prac- 
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tical the doctrine of “total destruction.” 
To apply this doctrine, and to reach the 
objective of the total destruction of Ger- 
many’s urban areas within two years, a 
yearly delivery of 2,000 atomic bombs 
on the target would have been necessary 
in addition to the conventional bombing 
power that was available. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey has made the pre- 
diction that with sufficient effort ten 
thousand atomic bombs could be pro- 
duced. This prediction is apparently 
based on an evaluation concerning the 
possible exploitation of available urani- 
um deposits for the production of atomic 
bembs. Dr. Urey’s figure would thus re- 
fer to global production and all belliger- 
ents, and probably to a long period of 
time, since it is unreasonable to assume 
that the entire atomic bomb potential 
would be exhausted in the course of one 
war. The author does not know whether 
manufacture of other atomic commodi- 
ties would lead to a reduction of this 
estimate. At any rate, the complete de- 
struction of the 10,000-odd square miles 
“total” target area in Germany would 
require, if the above assumptions are at 
all close to correct, 4,000 to 6,500 atomic 
bombs, provided no bomb carriers are in- 
tercepted and no defensive measures 
against atomic bombs are taken. It seems, 
therefore, reasonable to think that even 
the atomic bomb may not validate the 
concept of “total destruction” except in 
a war against a country with a small 
target area. 

It must be added that improvements 
in the technique of production as well 
as the discovery of new fissionable ma- 
terials would require 1cexamination of 
these estimates. On the other hand, dis- 
persal, underground shelters, antiradi- 
ation safety devices and an effective sys- 
tem of interception to which a goodly 
percentage of atomic bombs would fall 
victim, would strongly militate against 
strategy of total destruction. With pres: 
ent knowledge of atomic technology, a 
strategy of atomic mass-bombing aiming 
at “total destruction” is hardly recom- 
mendable. To put it differently: even 
with atomic bombs, a strategy of selective 
bombing may be expected to yield opti- 
mum results. 

The hasty reader should be warned 
that the improbability of causing “total 
destruction” in a war between great pow- 
ers does not detract one iota from the ter- 
rible destructiveness of the atomic bomb. 
The atomic bomb has made air power 
all-important, not because it enables us 
to achieve total destruction, but because 
it eliminates most of the snags which 
hitherto limited the effectiveness of stra- 
tegic bombing. 

Use of atomic bombs within the 





framework of a selective strategy ould 
(1) make individual attac! 


clusive and abolish the necessi: P e 
visiting targets; 

(2) permit concentration the 
bombing offensive into a very sh peri 
od of time, thereby greatly accen lating 
the cumulative effects of bombi; 

(3) increase the effectiveness of ai, 


attacks against industrial as well a urban 
targets, and against some targets which 
have hitherto been impervious to bom) 
ing; 

(4) divert an ever bigger part of the 
enemy's war potential and man power to 
aerial defense; 

(5) improve the casualty and moral 
effectiveness of bombing. 


HE atomic bomb, in other words, 

clinches the arguments for strategic 
selective bombing. If the limited number 
ot available atomic bombs is not used jn 
a future war, for indiscriminate bom) 
ing or “city busting,” but is directed 
against the limited number of targets 
skillfully chosen according to the princi 
ples of selective bombing, it may be ex 
pected that the enemy's war-making 
ability will be “totally” destroyed within 
a short time and that the enemy will be- 
come “totally” unable to continue fight 
ing, even though a large part of his 
cities and his industries remain stand 
ing. 

General Arnold stated that “the great 
unit cost of the atomic bomb means that 
as nearly as possible every one must be 
delivered to its intended targets,” thus 
high-lighting the great effectiveness a 
defense system would have that succeed:- 
ed in reducing the enemy’s atomic pro- 
duction and in intercepting a high per. 
centage of the bomb carriers. Yet the 
great unit cost of the weapon necessitates 
not only that almost all of them be de 
livered on the target, but also that they 
be dropped on the right target. 

In a modern industrial war in which 
the demands for armament production 
always exceed the capacity to produce, 
the principle of economy of force can no 
longer be disregarded. It is materially 
impossible to apply a strategy which 
aims at the destruction of a very large 
nu nber of targets, many of which do 
not. contribute to the enemy's war effort, 
or which could be eliminated more 
cheaply bv indirect attack. A strategy 
of “total destruction” would prolong the 
war and thus contribute to more wide 
spread damage and higher casualties in 
one’s own country. The ruins 0° 
Europe’s and Asia’s cities may be a mon- 
ument to the frightfulness of modem 
war. They are also a monument to po 
aerial planning and strategy. 
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‘now it can be told”’ story of 
argest farce in history's great- 


army. 


) By Jacob Hay 





Y WIFE observed a moth hole in 

the sleeve of my old uniform 
blouse the other day, and her discovery 
started me to thinking that perhaps I had 
better get on record, before my memory 
goes, something of the history of the 
349th SIAM Company and the time I 
got assigned to the wrong Army and com 
manded General Eisenhower's son all at 
once. 

| have been waiting for several years 
to see whether any of the now-it-can-be- 
told books would mention the SIAM 
companies, but so far none of them has, 
probably out of a sense of decent reti- 
cence. On the other hand maybe it isn’t 
particularly strange, for we were classi- 
fied “Secret” during the period of hostili- 
ties and we were, in fact, incredibly 
secret, so much so that none of us ever 
did discover exactly what it was we were 
supposed to do. 

It is not too much to say that the 
8349th SIAM Company did less to help 
the United States Army than any other 
org2nized unit in the European Theater 
of Operations, excepting only the enemy. 
We were, however, one of the best 
equipped mobs ever to take the field. 
Our normal operations made the collapse 
of the Wehrmacht look like a precision 
drill. 

We were a farce. 

My own desperate career with the 

5349th SIAM Company began with a 

telephone call from my battalion’s rear 

mmand post to a vegetable cellar | 

's Occupying in the village of Berdorf 

a uxembourg. 

| had been living in the vegetable 


lar for two weeks. My division, the 
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We reported to a hideous!y bored lieutenant colonel who told us to come back 
after a couple of days when we got our clothes pressed. 


SIAM SNAFU 


Fourth Infantry, had just taken the 
brunt of the German left flank during 
the Bulge. By that time runners from 
the rifle companies were travelling in 
pairs to get through to the battalion’s 
forward command post, my vegetable 
cellar. And by that time only a long and 
carefully reasoned argument would get 
me to show my face outside. Above the 
cellar there towered what was left of the 
Hotel Scharff (Berdorf is in that district 
known as La Petite Suisse de Luxem- 
bourg and it was full of resort hotels, or 
rather the ruins of resort hotels), and on 
the top floor we maintained an observa- 
tion post. By the time I had swallowed 
enough schnapps—for our cellar con- 
tained a barrel of the stuff which had 
somehow escaped the Germans’ notice 
—to climb up five stories to the OP I 
wasn’t able to see anything anyhow. 
Consequently when the battalion com- 
mander asked me whether I wanted a 
chance to get back to England for a 
month, | jumped at it. The rumor was, 
the CO told me when I checked in at the 
rear command post, that the Army 
wanted long time combat officers for a 
volunteer mission which would insure a 
month, if not longer, in the rear areas. 
The CO knew that I was just this side of 
combat fatigue and I knew he knew it. 
We'd been together since D-day and it 
turned out he didn’t have any nerves. 
Two days later I loaded my gear onto 
a jeep and was on my way to Verdun, 


together with Clyde 
Seale, two fellow 
Fourth. We had orders to report to 
Twelfth Army Group. 

Twelfth Army Group, or “Eagle” as it 
was called, boasted senior and junior off 
cers’ messes. It had several bars. Every 
body wore pressed uniforms and polished 
combat boots. Eddinger, Seale and I re 
ported to a hideously bored Lieutenant 
Colonel who assigned us quarters and 
told us to come back in a couple of days 
after we'd got our uniforms pressed. 

In all there were about 30 Infantry 
officers in our group and I strongly sus- 
pect that most of us had been selected 
less for our combat efficiency and savvy 
than for the fact that we were potenti i] 
fatigue cases. Not that we were incom 
petents. Eddinger was a D-day man and 
commanded that rifle company about 
which the late Ernie Pyle wrote in de 
scribing the bombing along the St. Lo 
road, the one along which General Mc 
Nair was killed when the bomb line 
drifted back. It was that company which 
crossed its line of departure on schedule 
after it had tzken 50 per cent casualties 
in the bombing. A little later Eddinger 
got the DSC when some Colonel saw 
him take his company up a hill in the 
Siegfried Line. Eddinger was just 22 
years old and had gray hair and was a 
master of the simpler arts of war. 

Several days after our group had as 
sembled we were told what we were go 
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ing to do. We were going to form the 
American counterpart of the British 
Army's Phantom Regiment. 


Sensational was the Word 


As we learned from a series of lectures, 
the Phantom Regiment had been or- 
ganized duri-~ the fighting in Africa 
early in the war. Its job was to get infor- 
mation from the front to the rear in the 
fastest possible time. Phantom officers 
would accompany assault units, travel- 
ing in armored scout cars equipped with 
very powerful radios. These oes would 
monitor conversations between friendly 
attacking elements. The Phantom ofh- 
cer would stick close by the assault com- 
mander’s operations map. As the attack 
went on, he would combine the know!- 
edge gained from the monitoring and 
from the operations map, write situation 
reports and then encode them for trans- 
mission directly back to Army or Army 
Group. The whole process took a very 
short time, and the by-passing of inter- 
mediate headquarters enabled an opera- 
tions map, hundreds of kilometers to the 
rear, to be kept within minutes of actual 
development along the front, down to 
platoon level. Ordinary liaison methods 
could be cut by as much as a whole day. 

It sounded, and was in fact, sensa- 
tional. There would be all the undeni- 
able thrill of driving across the land, as 
we had across France, with the pleasure 
of doing it in company with a division 
headquarters. As line company officers 
we were all accustomed to thinking of 
regimental headquarters as rear area. As 
for a division headquarters—it was a rare 
day when a division headquarters got 
much artillery. And never any small 
arms. 

Anyhow, we were enthusiastic. Back 
in our quarters or in the junior officers’ 
bar we debated among ourselves what 
name the Army would give our outfit. 
Perhaps it would be called Task Force 
Ghost. One or two of the boys went so 
far as to attempt crude designs of possible 
shoulder patches. These designs always 
included a lightning bolt and a skull and 
crossbones. 

Finally we were told that it was time 
for us to go to England. There we would 
join our crack organization, composed of 
carefully picked men who had been 
training in the United States for the past 
six months. This crack group, classified 
“Secret” to the last man, was billeted in 
Bournemouth, ostensibly as a regular 
combat unit. We would work with this 
elite corps for a month, giving them the 
benefit of our combat experiences—the 
feel of combat operations. Then we 
would return to the front, and glory. 

A couple of Phantom officers who'd 
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helped lecture to us wished us good luck 
and said they'd be seeing us. We loaded 
on planes and a few hours later were in 
England. 

It was in Bournemouth that we dis- 
covered that the United States Army 
hadn’t quite got the idea. 

There we learned, too, the dreadful 
name which had been assigned to our 
“Task Force Ghost.” We would be the 
8349th and 8347th Signal Information 
and Monitoring Companies. SIAM for 
short. 

There we learned that instead of being 
commanded by a line officer, as we had 
been promised before we left Twelfth 
Army Group at Verdun, we would be 
commanded by a Signal Corps officer. 
We were split into two groups, and 15 of 
us, including Eddinger, Seale and I were 
sent to the 8349th. 

I have never seen anything like it. The 
8349th was composed, it developed, of 
500 men, an ungodly number for a com- 
pany and almost the size of a reduced 
battalion. The men of the company had 
been training for over six at before 
they left the States, but not together. 

We found that the original scheme 
had been to convert a cavalry squadron 
into a liaison group, and the conversion 
had been well begun when the Signal 
Corps decided to grab some glory. The 
Signal Corps, without bothering to tell 
anybody at Twelfth Army Group, had 
simply kept the whole cavalry squadron 
and slapped an additional several hun- 
dred signalmen onto it. Naturally the 
cavalrymen took a distant view of this, 
and the result was that the cavalrymen 
hated the signalmen and the signalmen 
hated the cavalrymen. Officers and en- 
listed men alike kept to their respective 
branches. 

This whole motley crew had been 
shipped to England and told to be crack 
or else. 

Morale was nonexistent. The Signal 
Corps officers for the most part had been 
commissioned directly from the ranks of 
the junior executives of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
nobody had ever told them, it appeared, 
how to treat enlisted men. Nor did they 
try very hard to learn. 

In consequence, the enlisted men 
themselves weren't very admirable. In 
strong and dismal contrast to the riflemen 
we'd all worked with, the enlisted men 
of the 8349th SIAM Company were a 
sullen lot. Most of them felt that they 
had been unjustly snatched away from 
soft snaps back in the States. That is, 
the signalmen felt that way. The cav- 
alrymen, for whom we could feel some 
sympathy, had been rendered apathetic. 
So far as I know, the only person in the 





entire company who ever had any ide, 
or cared, what was happening to + ie oy. 
fit was the First Sergeant, a former cay. 
alryman who hated the signalmen \ hole. 
heartedly but who took a certain p (Je in 
his job. 
Training Horrors 

For several weeks, every day, we of the 
SIAM company would load up in com- 
mand cars and drive out into the country. 
side north of Bournemouth and there 
we would train. That is, in theory we 


would train. It didn’t work out like that. 
however, for we never could convince 
anybody that digging-in was not folly. 
Nor could we convince the Signal ( orps 
officers that the highest hill, although i: 
might be technically excellent, wasn't 
the safest spot to set up a transmitter, 

And while they wouldn’t make the 
slightest effort to simulate actual field con- 
ditions, they insisted on wasting an hour 
every day in setting up their bulky com 
mand post tents, rarely if ever used in 
the field. They would set up these tents 
and then they would pretend that they 
were at the front encoding and decoding 
messages. Just about every day some 
thing would go wrong with one of the 
radios and since none of the Signal Corps 
officers knew how to fix a radio—they 
were telephone men—training would stop 
and the signalmen would get out their 
Coleman stoves and cook something. 
They did a lot of cooking. 

It became increasingly apparent that 
the radio operators and code clerks were 
absolutely incompetent. A message in- 
dicating that Combat Command Baker 
had encountered heavy resistance at 
Point Dog might finally get through, but 
it was invariably garbled. But since we 
were, after all, only training, nobody ever 
bothered to do much about things. Occa- 
sionally the commanding officer of the 
8349th SIAM Company would conduct 
panel discussions from which the infan- 
trymen were firmly and more or less im- 
politely excluded. We would sit in 
silence while the excuses flew back and 
forth. Eventually we stopped attending 
these sessions, a decision hastened by the 
CO who was disturbed when Infantry 
officers began showing up quietly drunk 
and wanting to sleep. 

When we remained on a training 
problem overnight, the Signal Corps of- 
ficers would unroll their nice new bed- 
ding rolls and go to sleep in their com- 
mand post tents. The enlisted men slept 
outside, as befitted their station. 

The Infantry officers, usually accom 
panied by one or two of the cavalrymen, 
would stroll to the nearest inn. | here 
we would spend the evening in the bar 
drinking ale and when the bar closed, 
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uuld pop upstairs into a tidy bed- 

and a bed with sheets for a good 

s rest: In the morning we would 

ikened by a maid bearing a cup 

. and then, if the inn were in a 

ably isolated village, we would 

: hot breakfast of fried eggs and 

. After breakfast we would stroll 

to the Signal Corpsmen and watch 

cook C rations on their Coleman 

\fter a month of this nonsense we 

were deemed fit for active service. We 

were issued brand-new vehicles, new 

radios, new clothing, new map. cases, 

new pistols and, by a stroke of low cun- 

ning on the part of the supply sergeant, 

new Air Force wrist watches. The new 

radios were of a different type than those 

with which we had trained, but this was 

not considered a matter of much impor- 

rance. Actually, I suppose, it wasn’t, 

since it didn’t really make any difference 

our operators couldn’t handle any ra- 

dios let alone knowing the difference in 
types. 

Somehow or another we got to France. 
Presumably the other SIAM Company 
cot to France too. We never saw much 
of them after our arrival at Bourne- 
mouth, although we heard one splendid 
rumor which held that the company com- 
mander had been beat up by an irate 
Cavalry officer. 

We landed at Le Havre. Looking 
back, I realize that we were wrong in 
thinking that the 8349th SIAM Com- 
pany was little better than a farce when 
we landed. We would get to be a farce 
later on but when we hit Le Havre we 
were just good clean fun. 

The commanding officer had the only 
set of orders for the company. By an 
oversight he had let slip the fact to his 
executive officer that we were ordered to 
report to Third Army headquarters in 
Frankfurt, Germany. It was a fortunate 
oversight, because the commanding off- 
cer shortly thereafter disappeared. 

The company had been issued a huge 
Air Force trailer for use as a mobile war 
room. The CO had fitted the trailer out 
with a bed, several chairs and a table 
and his entire stock of black market 
Scotch. Thus equipped, he apparently 
decided that he couldn’t be expected to 
stay with his company. So he disap- 
peared. He turned up in Frankfurt 
about a day before our monstrous com- 
pany arrived, but somehow hadn’t both- 
ered to tell anybody that he had a com- 
pany following him. 

Our motor column was about two 
miles long. It must have given any mili- 
tary police along the way some pretty 
bad moments, for nobody had thought 
‘o issue any orders concerning march 
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discipline. There were no intervals be- 
tween platoons or vehicles. Occasionally 
a truck would drop out of line for a bite 
of lunch. From time to time the whole 
column would clank to a stop and every- 
body would eat. Nobody ever checked 
the column and it is to nobody's credit 
that we ever arrived in Frankfurt. 

Eddinger, Seale and | rode our jeeps 
in a mood of black rebellion, brought on 
by the utter chaos and the casual manner 
in which the executive officer, a Signal 
Corpsman, had rebuffed our efforts to 
try and organize the column into some- 
thing resembling a military organization. 
He rode his jeep magnificent, aloof and 
uncaring. 


Quite an Outfit 


We didn’t realize it then, but the sec- 
ond in command had a deep and abiding 
dislike for the commanding officer and 
was hoping desperately that the whole 
damned company would disappear en 
route, thus insuring the commanding 
officer’s court-martial. 

Oh, we were quite an outfit, we were 
indeed. 

About three days later we straggled 
into Frankfurt, arriving about 0200 
hours. Since no one had been told of 
our coming, we had no quarters awaiting 
us, so we slept in the vehicles. 

From that day until VE-Day, so far 
as I have been able to figure out, the 
8349th SIAM Company never did any- 
body a lick of good. We hampered the 
hell out of a lot of people, including some 
very civil Major Generals, but to the best 
of my knowledge we never once suc- 
ceeded in telling Third Army at any 
time exactly what was happening on any 
place on its front. When we did man- 
age to contact them, which wasn’t often, 
we invariably found that they had re- 
ceived the same information some hours 
before through regular liaison channels. 

One of the principal reasons we failed 
so wretchedly was our radios. They sim- 
ply weren’t powerful enough. 

And as I say, our radio operators and 
code clerks left much to be desired. 

But the main reason we never did any 
good was the fact that we were never in 
the right place. Even if our radios had 











been the finest in the world, and our 
code clerks and operators the most 
skilled, we were never in the right place, 
and so we never did anybody any good. 

The way it was supposed to work was 
simple. G-3, Third Army, would tell the 
Chief Signal Officer which divisions 
would participate in the next assault. 
The Chief Signal Officer would order 
the commanding officer, 8349th SIAM 
Company to assign a liaison team to each 
of the assault divisions. Each division 
commander was to be informed that he 
would have a liaison team attached to his 
outfit and told to cooperate in the matter 
of seeing that the team got up-to-the- 
minute information. Every division com 
mander would know and understand our 
mission. 

This sounded fine, except that I neve: 
once found a division commander who 
had been told that there was such a thing 
as the 8349th SIAM Company, much 
less its mission or that he would be as 
signed one of its liaison teams. 

At any rate, after telling us which di 
vision we would work with, our com 
manding officer told us the location of 
each outfit’s command post. By that time 
we should have known better than to 
trust him. 

When we finally set out from Frank 
furt, we still weren’t aware that our ra 
dios were practically useless. 

It took Eddinger, who had led his com 
pany all the way across France, four days 
to find his division. Then, as he told me 
later, he set up an operations room, 
grease-pencilled the division’s situation 
on his operations map and gave his code 
clerk a message for transmission back to 
Third Army. After that, Eddinger said, 
he began to enjoy the war and make a 
serious study of German brandy. 

Willie Seale was sent to catch up with 
an armored division which had last been 
heard from on the other side of a strongly 
held German position which it had by 
passed. 

Seale never did catch up, and when 
he managed to make a telephone call 
back to Third Army (that was just after 
he found out that his radio was useless), 
he was told to stop where he was, dig in 
and await orders. Considering that there 
was no fighting within a couple of dozen 
miles, Seale thought this absurd, and 
being a Kentuckian and a man of no 
small wit, he found himself a town, com- 
mandeered a suitable hotel and moved 
in. He spent, he reported later, over a 
week in that hotel waiting for the com 
manding officer, 8349th SIAM Company 
to figure out where he was. 

By the time I caught up with my divi- 
sion, I learned that it had been placed in 


Army Group Reserve some days pre- 
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viously. That meant that it would spend 
the next month or so guarding gas dumps 
far to the rear. After two days of — 
phoning back to the company for orders, 
| gave up and devoted my energies to 
cadging drinks from the division's G-3 
staff, a congenial group. 

That first time, not unnaturally, was 
the worst. Far from knowing of the ar- 
rival of a SLAM liaison team, the divi- 
sion commander immediately took me 
for a leftover from the big spy-scares of 
the Battle of the Bulge. His suspicion 
was understandable. 

But it wasn’t that so much as that 
dreadful damned name. To get into the 
presence of a division G-3 was not too 
much of a problem. To annc::nce that 
you were “the SIAM liaison officer,” 
however, took a little more than even 
the hardiest spirit should be called upon 
to bear. It wasn’t the sniggers which 
hurt. It was the look of mixed pity and 
wonder and despair that would fill the 
G-3's face. 

Then, too, it wasn't pleasant for an 
infantryman to associate himself with the 
Signal Corps. Back in our own battal- 
ions we had watched the combat photog 
raphers with admiration but that was 
when the combat photographers were all 
we knew of the Signal Corps. 

Our dislike for that branch had be- 
come acute only after we got involved 
with the 8349th SIAM Company, and 
had become obsessive on the day when 
the commanding officer had told us that, 
asa special concession, we would be per- 
mitted to exchange our crossed rifles for 
crossed signal flags. He appeared quite 
annoyed when nobody took advantage 
of the offer. 


$64 Question 


That first G-3 asked me the question 
which came to haunt my, career as a 
SIAM liaison officer. After I'd recited 
the name of my organization (rattling it 
off with what | hoped was the same cas- 
ual air of a customer's man for Merrill 
Lynch, Pearce, Fenner and Beane), he 
asked quietly: “What do you monitor, 
Captain?” 

For the life of me I didn’t have the 
nerve to tell him. We certainly couldn't 
have monitored the enemy's broadcasts, 
since the Tables of Organization for a 
SIAM company didn’t include any inter- 
preters. As for monitoring radio conver- 
sations between our own units, as the 
British Phantom Regiment did, God 
knows what sort of a hash we might have 
made of that. Nevertheless, we were 


“Information and Monitoring,” and so - 


we remained until the end. After trying 
to explain it the first time, I gave up 
trying. 
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The war thundered on and we boys 
of SIAM stumbled blindly in its wake. 
That first division was the only correct 
one I ever hit, and after that I was as- 
signed in quick succession to one wrong 
division after another. I would arrive at 
a command post only to find that another 
SIAM liaison team had arrived two days 
before, or I would find that the division 
had been pulled out of the line and as- 
signed to another corps. Why any of us 
ever bothered to worry about it still con- 
founds me. 

My proudest moment, as I said in the 
beginning, was one which I like to think 
was some sort of a peak fo. any SIAM 
company. I| was for a brief, haleyon mo- 
ment in command of First Lieutenant 
John Eisenhower—at a moment, I must 
add, when I was attached to the wrong 
Army. Lots of people have commanded 
and will command General Eisenhower's 
son, but I venture to say that never again 
will he be in the position of taking orders 
from a SIAM liaison officer from the 
wrong Army. At least I hope not. At 
any rate, it is something my grandchil- 
dren will have over lots of other grand- 
children, including General Eisenhow- 
er's. 

My liaison team and | had spent a 
little more than a week in a German vil- 
lage drinking Benedictine. For some rea- 
son that village was full of Benedictine, 
which leaves a terrible hangover but is 
all right if you keep at it steadily, since 
the hangover doesn’t really begin for a 
day or two after you've stopped. And 
by then you can start all over again. We 
were, of course, awaiting orders, having 
been assigned in this instance to a divi- 
sion which had left for the Pacific Thea- 
ter of Operations some weeks before. 

Those periods of waiting for orders 
were delightful. Our requests for in- 
structions invariably threw the hcead- 
quarters of the 8349th SIAM Company 
into what must have been a coma from 
which it might take several days to re- 
cover. Meanwhile we could settle down 
and relax. 

Our orders finally arrived. We were 
to report to the command post of the V 








Corps at Graftenwohr, a former ( 
army training center. 

By this time I had acquired 2» jp, 
mense German kitchen trailer which | 
used as a mobile operations room. The 
reputation of the 8349th SIAM Com. 
pany had spread — and in orim 
consequence, no se f-respecting division 
commander in the Third Army would 
give us houseroom. They tolerated ys 
much as they tolerated visits from Con 
gressmen and Inspectors General. So the 
trailer came in handy on cold nights 

Thus we took off, our small colump 
composed of a jeep, a half-track carrying 
our wonderful, useless radio, and drag- 
ging along behind the half-track, ou; 
trailer. Eventually we arrived at Graf 
fenwohr and the command post of the 
V Corps. I parked my jeep and told the 
team’s operations sergeant to find some 
place to hide the half-track and trailer. 
Then I went to find the G-3 and report. 

I never got any further than a kind 
Major. He broke it to me gently. \ 
Corps had been switched to First Army 
just seven days before I arrived. He 
would, he said, be happy to arrange for 
quarters and messing for the team unt! 
we got further orders, but really, V Corps 
didn’t need our liaison team. They a! 
ready had one. 

I got on the phone back to Third Army 
and the commanding officer, 8349h 
SIAM Company. 

They were very firm with me back at 
the headquarters of the 8349th SIAM 
Company. I had been assigned to V 
Corps and, by God, I would stay there. 
What was the matter with me? Couldn't 
I understand orders? They were getting 
good and damned well fed up with ques- 


tions, questions, questions. 


Man 


The Wrong Army 


My explanation that I was now in the 
wrong Army seemed to strike them as 
amusing but improbable. 

V Corps was very civil about the whole 
business. Why didn’t I just bunk my 
people in with the other SIAM liaison 
team and wait and see what happened? 
So I wandered into the operations room 
maintained by the SIAM team in resi: 
dence. The team was a part of the com- 
pany which had dropped out of sight in 
Bournemouth. 

From the disgruntled Cavalry lieuten 
ant in command, I learned that the other 
SIAM Company was just as confused as 
ours. He was all for packing up and 
pulling out and letting my team take 
over. It was while we were discussing 
this matter that a young First Lieutenant 
wandered into the operations room and 
as I recall, over the long years, | said 
Hello and he said Hello. Then the First 
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,ant wandered out again, smiling 
itfully. After he’d left, the Cav- 
utenant told me that I had said 
+o General Eisenhower's son. 
ally 1 suppose you couldn't really 
.y that I'd commanded Lieutenant 
hower, but I was the senior officer 
t. If a crisis of some sort—say an- 
breakthrough—had arisen I could 
sobably have issued an order. Maybe, 
to think of it, I could have issued 
der anyhow. The way thiags were 
nobody would have had the guts to say 
| couldn't. 

lieutenant Eisenhower turned out to 
be a nice shy sort of a chap, very proper. 
During my stay with the V Corps he and 
the other officers of the other SLAM team 

it was a larger team than mine and had 
two line officers and a signals officer), 
used to eat with me. I felt then, bitterly, 
that they all were trying to be decent and 
not laugh at me. 

During our conversations it developed 
that Lieutenant Eisenhower was thor- 
oughly fed up with being a liaison ofh- 
cer. He was just out of West Point and 
it struck me that working in a SIAM 
company was one hell of a way to begin 
a military career. He realized, of course, 
that they couldn’t very well assign him 
to a line outfit where he might be cap- 
tured or killed, not because he was the 
General’s son but because of the worry it 
would cause Ike. 

The Cavalry lieutenant, who was in 
command of the team, told me that he 
didn’t know exactly what to do about the 
the situation in which he found himself, 
but that it was a hell of an embarrassing 
spot to be in. We both agreed that if the 
General only knew what a weird outfit 
they'd stuck his son into, he would have 
been thoroughly burned up. 

A couple of days later I got some or- 
ders to join another Corps, then beating 
its way into Czechoslovakia and not 
long after that the war ended. I cele- 
brated VE Day in Pilsen, drinking beer 
and, of course, waiting for orders. I had 
ended the war in Europe assigned to the 
wrong Corps. I should have been in 
Chemnitz. 

Months later I managed to wangle a 
transfer out of the 8349th SIAM Com- 
pany. It was still on the “Secret” list, 
and as far as I know, it hadn’t accom- 
plished a single worth-while thing. 

And any time I hear some ex-OSS 
playboy brag today, I can smile a small 
smile. Compared to us boys of the SIAM 
companies, the OSS was a bunch of 

mateurs. As playboys, that is. On the 

other hand, the OSS did have more 
cope. In that racket a man could get as- 
signed to the wrong Theater of Opera- 
tions if he tried hard enough. 
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Preview of Coming Issues 


Red Partisans 


We were forced to hold up the article on Soviet guerrillas for a month, 
but the first part of this thoroughly convincing exposition of the part 
Red guerrillas played in the war against the Germans will appear -n the 
July issue. The story comes from a German source that we can't reveal, 
and has been competently rewritten by Brooks McClure. The title is 
Russia's Hidden Army. 


Military Missions 


Also held up but scheduled for early publication is Lt. Col. Frederick 
G. White’s article on military missions. Col. White, who spent some time 
in China trying to mediate peace between the Communists and the 
Nationalists, shows just how frustrating and thankless such tasks are. 
Some day you may find yourself in a foreign country with the job of at- 
tempting to mediate or hasten peace between warring factions or nations. 
And on the off chance that you might be you won't want to miss Mis- 
sions for Peace. 


Battle Casualties 


Many figures have been released showing, for example, that the In 
fantry took the most casualties actually and percentagewise during 
World War II. But the results of a thorough study of battle casualties 
of ground units and what they mean have never been published. How 
ever, a board of officers in 1946 made a thorough, if not brilliant, study 
of battle casualties of ground combat units in World War II. This report 
has recently been unclassified and on the basis of it the InFanrry Jour- 
NAL is preparing an article that it considers extremely enlightening. Look 
for Battle Casualties in an early issue. 


Courageous Chaplain 


There were no bullets flying for it was at a service installation, but this 
courageous chaplain had the moral courage to stick by what he believed 
was right in the face of court-martial and possible dishonor. As a result 
he was vindicated and his victory written into Army Regulations. For an 
account of how a lone Catholic chaplain stuck to his guns in the face of 
the strongest kind of official pressure, read Privileged Communication 


by Col. John Patrick Crehan. 


Small-Arms Debate 


In a continuation of the endless debate over the virtues of automatic 
and semiautomatic small-arms fire, Capt. Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., 
USMCR, takes the side of the semiautomatic proponents without being 
rabid about it. What you really want, he says, is “effective volume 
fire, flexible and versatile. Under some conditions you may desire quick 
bursts; under others you may need deliberate bursts.” This dissection of 
Auto Versus Semiauto comes from a man who knows his guns—the 
inventor of the Johnson semiautomatic rifle and light machine gun. 


How Not To Dolt 


The best lessons are in reflecting on our errors, as Maj. Neil G. Stewart 
realizes in his discussion of what happened to a patrol in Tunisia in 1943 
because it didn’t prepare properly in advance. There’s a firm lesson for 
commanders of all echelons in Send Out a Patrol. 
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THOSE HEAVY MORTARS 


What the Heavy Mortar Company 
Can Do and How It Does’ It 
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HiE talk began in combat during 
World War II. Who was the first 
man to voice the idea will probably never 
be known and isn't important in any 


For many more tired men who 
came out of the lines were to voice the 
same idea: “Give us those 4.2-inch mor- 
tars. They are all right.” 

Even the Germans had the idea. Ger- 
man prisoners called them “automatic 
artillery.” 

The talk came to a head at Fort Ben- 
ning in 1946 during the Infantry Con- 
ference. Officer after officer, from a four- 
star commander of an Arnay to silver-oak 
leaf commanders of /~'...ions testified to 
the lethal qualities and the superb sup- 
port fire of the 4.2-inch mortar. 

The committee on mortars voted for 
the inclusion of a heavy mortar company 
in the infantry regiment. And the whole 
conference approved the suggestion by a 
vote of 68-16. 

There was theory as well as the evi- 
dence of combat behind this heavy 
preference. The cannon company was 
too light. It didn’t have the punch of a 
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event. 





By Lt. Col. Elmer Schmierer 





tank or self-propelled gun in direct fire 
and couldn't arch a shell into a defilade 
like a mortar. The antitank company 
was scored against, too, for not having 
enough punch. Many of its enemies sup- 
ported the idea of a medium tank com- 
pany in each regiment. 

The reorganizers of the infantry divi- 
sion paid heed to these recommendations 
and the new division boasts both a 
Heavy Mortar Company and a Medium 
Tank Company, replacing the cannon 
and ied companies. 

This piece is about the Heavy Mortar 
Company. What it car do and what it 
has to do it with. 


First, Manpower 


The company has six officers and 184 
men, organized into a company head- 
quarters and three firing platoons. (Chart 
1.) 

Each platoon has an officer and forty 
men, organized into a platoon headquar- 
ters and four squads. Each eight-man 
squad has a heavy mortar, making a total 
of twelve in the company. The platoon 





headquarters has a platoon leade: pla- 
toon sergeant, forward observer sergeant. 
transport sergeant, liaison corporal, in- 
strument corporal, driver, radio operator, 
and messenger. 

Company headquarters has three off. 
cers and sixty-four men. It is divided into 
three sections, as follows: Headquarters 
section (company commander, reconnais- 
sance officer, ard mess, supply, mainte. 
nance, administrative, and filler person- 
nel); Operations and fire direction sec- 
tion (gunnery officer, operations ser- 
geant, horizontal control operator, three 
computers, and a four-man topographic 
survey team); Communication section 
(communication chief, seven radio op- 
erators, five linemen, and two switch- 
board operators). 

The company is fully motorized. It 
has ten 4-ton trucks, sixteen 34-ton weap- 
ons carriers, four 2¥2-ton cargo trucks, 
ten 4-ton trailers, nineteen 1-ton trailers, 
and a 250-gallon water trailer. In addi- 
tion, there is a heavy mortar company 
section of five 242-ton cargo trucks with 
trailers in Service Company. Communi- 
cation equipment includes ten SCR-300 
radios, an SCR-619 radio, an AN 
GRC-9 radio, eight sound-powered tele- 
phones, ten field telephones, and a 
switchboard. 

Besides its heavy mortars, the company 
has six caliber .50 machine guns, four 
3.5-inch rocket launchers, and individual 
arms, for local defense. 


What It Does 


In combat, the job of the heavy mortar 
company is to give close and continuous 
fire support to the regiment. Heavy mor- 
tars are well suited to this task. They are 
capable of delivering a heavy volume of 
high-angle fire with devastating effect. 

At present, the company is equipped 
with the 4.2-inch mortar M2, developed 
by the Chemical Corps for large-scale gas 
shoots but diverted to infantry-support 
use in World War II because gas warlare 
was not used. This mortar has a rifled 
bore and is highly accurate. It throws 
out 25.5-pound shells between a mini 


mum range of 565 yards and a maximum 
range of 4,400 yards. It weighs 333 
pounds, and can be broken down into 
three loads for hand-carry, or packing on 
mules, carts, or sleds. The weapon and 
the ammunition are considered too heavy 
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tive hand-carry, except for short 


; great fire power. Its maximum 
ire is twenty rounds per minute 
minutes (then it must be allowed 
and its sustained rate of fire is 
nds per minute. The tremendous 
ver is illustrated by the following 
rison of a heavy mortar platoon 
field artillery battery of 105mm. 
ers, each firing a 10-minute con- 
tion at their maximum recom- 
ed rates of fire: 


Mortar Platoon Artillery Battery 
4 mortars) (6 howitzers) 
| rounds 
red, 10 
minutes .. 320 180 
Weight of 
metal fired, 
pounds . . .5120 
Weight of 
explosive 
filler, 
.2560 864 


5070 


m™ yunds 2° 


[his comparison is by no means in- 
tended to imply that heavy mortars are 
better supporting weapons than artillery 
howitzers. Artillery has the valuable 
qualities of great range, high: accuracy, 
and ability to shift its fires readily over a 
wide area. The Infantry School makes 
no distinction between the relative suit- 
ability of light artillery and heavy mor- 
tars for engaging any target they can hit. 
For ballistic reasons, artillery shells con- 
tain more steel and less explosive or 
smoke filler than 4.2-inch mortar shells. 
Both of these shell components are un- 
questionably lethal. The ammunition 
for either weapon can be adjusted for air 
burst, impact burst, or delayed burst. 
Heavy mortars are considered especiasly 
good for engaging deeply defiladed tar- 
gets, for blast destruction of emplace- 
ments or light buildings, for starting 
fires, and for establishing smoke screens. 

Notwithstanding its advantages, the 
present 4.2-inch mortar is not considered 
the ideal weapon for the heavy mortar 
company. Its range is too short. It lacks 
a recoil system, so that baseplates disap- 
pear in soft ground and break on hard or 
frozen surfaces. To emplace or shift the 
baseplate is too slow and difficult. The 
mortar has a total traverse of only 250 
mils without moving the standard (the 
front support), and of only 700 mils 

ithout moving the baseplate. This is 

uficient for quick shifting of fires 
ross a regimental front. 

Research to overcome these drawbacks 

inder way. Status of current develop- 
nents is classified, but it can be said that 

w heavy mortars will have increased 
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The organization of the Heavy Mortar Company 


range and all-around traverse. 

Why does the regiment need a mortar 
company in addition to the large amount 
of artillery support that normally is avail- 
able? The answer is easy. Mortars do 
not replace artillery support. The two 
weapons complement each other. The 
present organization of the infantry divi- 
sion makes a logical provision for indirect 
fire support in each command echelon: 
each rifle company commander has 
60mm. mortars under his own control to 
support his platoons; each battalion com- 
mander has 81mm. mortars to support 
his companies; each regimental com- 
mander has heavy mortars to support his 
battalions; the division commander em 
ploys the artillery to support the action 
of the regiments. 


How It Works 


The heavy mortar platoon is the basic 


firing unit of the company. The platoon 
does not have the control personnel and 
communication equipment to operate 
from more than a single position and is 
seldom, if ever, broken up. All four 
mortars are emplaced in a platoon firing 
position, and fire in battery. From their 
job-titles, we can see that the platoon 
headquarters is a small but fairly self 
sufficient control group, so the platoon 
can carry on tactical operations inde 
pendently of the company. It can move, 
go into position, establish liaison, obser 
vation, and communication. It can oper 
ate its own fire direction center, com- 
puting data by the simplified target-grid 
method now used by all indirect fire 
units. However, it depends on the com 
pany or on the unit to which it is at- 
tached for supply, evacuation, and other 
administrative services. 

Attachment of heavy mortar platoons 
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4.2-inch mortars of a chemical company fire from the ruins 


to tront-line battalions is 


which the 


one way in 
regimental commander can 
give close heavy mortar support to the 
hehting echelon. This, 


inflexible procedure, 


is an 
no more desirable 
than parcelling out artillery a battery 
here and a battery there. The fullest ca 
pabilities of the heavy mortars can only 
be realized when they are used under 
centralized control, delivering massed fire 
with effect, and shifting the 
weight of their fire power from target to 
target in such a way as to give the most 
help to the regimental plan of action. 
bor this reason, the company has been 
given the men and equipment to operate 
a company fire direction center. Again, 
it is small, and uses the simplest meth- 
ods, but it is able to control and direct 
the fires of the platoons. The company 
commander maintains close liaison with 
the regimental commander, makes rec- 
ommendations on how the company 
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however, 


su rprise 


should be used, and closely supervises 
the company in giving the regiment the 
fire support the regimental commander 
wants. 

Employment of mortars under cen- 
tralized control is called general support. 
It is used whenever the tactical situation 
permits, which means most of the time, 
since the heavy mortars can usually be 
kept within supporting distance of all of 
the battalions and still be controlled ef- 
fectively through the communication 
system. When the regimental com- 
mander calls an end-around play that 
takes a battalion out of range of mortars 
in company positions, a platoon is placed 
in direct support of the battalion, or is 
attached to the battalion. When the 
regiment is in reserve, it may be called on 
to use its heavy mortars to reinforce the 
fires of another heavy mortar company 
supporting a front-line outfit. 

Since his company ordinarily functions 





of a French town 


as a unit, the company commander must 
develop efficient procedures for company 
control of movement into position, con 
duct of fire, and coordination with sup 
ported rifle units. A new edition of FM 
7-37, The Heavy Mortar Company, is in 
preparation. T he tactical doctrine it con 
tains is frankly borrowed from the field 
artillery. 


Going into Position 


The company commander bases his re- 
connaissance and his planning on the 
regimental commander's tentative plan 
of action for the regiment. He submits 
his plan to the commander, usually be- 
fore the regimental order is issued, s 
that the regimental order may inc fade 
the plan of heavy mortar support. 

The company plan includes initial 
firing positions for the mortars. The 
company commander picks these out in 
the general area designated by the regi 
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commander. He picks a position 
reach platoon, from which all as- 
| target areas can be reached. He 
. convenient location for the com- 
ost and fire direction center. He 
; areas which are well defiladed, 
have concealment, and which are 
ted from tank attack by natural 
harriers. He is careful to avoid soft, 
marshy places where baseplates could not 
be firmly seated. He looks for covered 
vehicle routes into position. 

Platoon positions need be only far 
enough apart to give the necessary dis- 
version for security from enemy fire, 
prov ided this permits coverage of the 
regimental front. If the regiment is 
widely spread, platoons may have to be 
spread to get them within range. How- 
ever, keeping the platoons reasonably 
close together simplifies survey control, 
communication, and resupply operations. 

Once selected, positions are occupied 
and organized. The company saves time 
by carrying out these two activities con- 
currently. The company commander ar- 
ranges for platoon leaders and key non- 
coms to come forward and meet him, re- 
ceive orders, and go to work while the 
company is still moving toward the posi- 
tion area. Each platoon leader recon- 
noiters his assigned area, selects exact lo- 
cations for his mortars, and prepares to 
guide his platoon into place from the 
release point. His instrument corporal 
determines the direction of fire and initial 
data for laying the mortars. The survey 
team begins its survey of the platoon po- 
sitions, determining their exact locations 
in relation to some point which can be 
accurately located both on the ground 
and on the map. The communication 
section lays wire from the CP to the pla- 
toons. When the company arrives, the 
groundwork has been laid for quickly 
getting ready to fire. Construction and 
camouflage of emplacements is begun at 
once. Positions are continually improved. 

Meanwhile, the company commander 
sets up liaison and observation with sup- 
ported units. The forward observer party 
and liaison corporal from each platoon 
work under company control. They are 
assigned to supported battalions. Liaison 
agents assist bettalion commanders in 
planning and obtaining mortar fires. For- 
ward observers request, observe, and ad- 
just fires. CThe company is considered 
somewhat weak in liaison and observa- 
tion personnel in the present T/O. This 
vill no doubt be corrected after testing 
ictual mortar units in the field.) 


a 


Fire Direction 


lhe gunnery officer sets up the FDC 
ind conducts fire. Chart 2 shows how 
this installation operates. The horizontal 
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The HMC’s fire direction center 


control operator sets up an “observed 
fire chart,” which is simply a map or grid 
sheet on which data obtained by registra 
tion are plotted. To mass the fires of more 
than one platoon accurately on a single 
target, the FDC establishes “common 
control.” This is done initially by regis- 
tering all the platoons on a common base 
point, and “back-plotting” their positions. 
Shifting of fires and delivery of unob- 
served fire, however, become easier and 
more accurate after survey data become 
available, permitting the FDC to set up 
a “firing chart” which is more compre- 
hensive and more accurately plotted than 
the observed fire chart. 

Computing data and conducting fire 
with speed and accuracy recuire the 
FDC team to be highly trained. Through 
constant practice, this grow learns a 
definite procedure that saves time and 


avoids errors. This procedure is as im 
portant as the gunnery drill constantly 
practiced by the mortar squads. 

The gunnery officer evaluates each fire 
request the team receives and makes the 
decision to fire. Of course, the company 
is required by its mission to give sup- 
ported units the fire they want, but the 
gunnery officer must also consider the 
relative importance of the targets, the 
reliability of target designation, the 
nearness of friendly troops to the target, 
and the status of ammunition supply. 
When he is in doubt, he refers the de 
cision to the company commander, who 
is usually at the regimental command 
post during periods of action. Usually, 
the gunne officer's decision is more 
than simply whether to fire or not to fire. 
When requests conflict, he must decide 
the sequence in which several targets 
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will be engaged. He must determine 
whether one, two, or all three platoons 
will fire, and how many rounds the tar- 
get is worth. 

l'o fire a mission, the gunnery ofhcer 
gives the initial fire command to the 
HCO and the computers. The HCO 
determines the range and deflection from 
each platoon to the target and announces 
it to the computers. Each computer 
works out the firing data for his platoon 
and telephones the fire command to the 
mortar position. When the mission is te 
be observed, FDC informs the observer 
of the method of adjustment, number of 
rounds, and the time the rounds are “on 
the way.” The observer sends his ad- 
justments to the FDC. The computers 
continue to send fire commands to the 
platoons until the mission is accom 
plished. The operations sergeant helps 
the gunnery officer and acts as relief man 
when the FDC works around the clock. 

This system of centralized fire direc- 
tion requires dependable communica- 
tion. The company uses SCR-300 radios 
for command, reconnaissance, and fire 
control, to supplement whatever wire has 
been laid, and in place of any wire that 
cannot be kept in. The AN/GRC-9 is 
in the regimental AM command net. 
The SCR-619 is in the regimental FM 
command net, and its alternate channel 
is in the artillery net. This set is used for 
direct radio communication with the ar- 
tillery FDC, with an artiliery forward 
observer, or with artillery liaison aircraft. 
Wire communication between the mor- 
tar company and the infantry and artil- 
lery battalions goes through the regi- 
mental switchboard. A direct line may 
be laid between the artillery and mortar 
FDCs, for better coordination of fires. 


Displacement 

Occupying and firing from initial po- 
sitions is only the beginning of the com- 
pany commander's problem of support- 
ing the regiment, particularly in attack 
situations. To give close support as the 
regiment advances, he must displace 
mortars forward and keep within range 
of the action. To give continuous sup- 
port, he must displace the company by 
echelon. He plans the displacements 
and initiates reconnaissance for routes 
forward to new positions. 

Platoons displace as a unit. Whenever 
possible, they move by vehicle over pre- 
viously reconnoitered routes. Displace- 
ment procedure is flexible. The company 
may move one platoon a: a time, keeping 
two in position to fire. This may take too 
long and usually the commander sends 
two platoons up to the new position, fol- 
lowed by the remaining platoon after the 
first two are firing again. The reverse of 


this two-echelon method may be used 
when the company commander wants to 
start the displacement without delay, but 
is unable to take more than one platoon 
out of action because of a heavy load of 
fire requests at the time of movement. 

The FDC also splits into echelons, 
because it cannot direct fire while mov- 
ing. The FDC in the old position area 
closes when the forward FDC opens. 

When a heavy mortar platoon is op- 
erating with a battalion, it is not split u 
for displacement. It moves as a unit wit 
the movement coordinated with the dis- 
placement of the battalion’s 81mm. mor- 
tar platoon. 


Ammunition Supply 

Training and skill in going into posi- 
tion, controlling fires, and coordinating 
with supported units does not pay off un- 
til rounds are delivered on the target. 
Without adequate ammunition, the com- 
pany fal's short of carrying out its assign- 
ment. Transportation in the company 
(including trucks from service com- 
pany) permits carrying a basic load of 
2,058 rounds of mortar ammunition, 
weighing 34.3 tons. Theoretically, the 
company can fire this entire amount in 
twenty-nine minutes. Actually, the basic 
load usually is enough jor at least a day 
of hard fighting. The company com- 
mander shuns the black sin of running 
out of ammunition by using good judg- 
ment in the way it is expended, and by 
immediately sending each emptied am- 
munition truck to the rear for refilling. 

The company keeps its ammunition 
mobile, unloading no more at positions 
than it expects to fire. By judicious stock- 
piling, the company avoids the wasteful 
practice of leaving unused ammunition 
on the ground when the time comes to 


displace. 
Counterfire Operations 


Among other new ideas in the Infan- 
try is the clearer realization that it is not 
enough to know how to shoot; deciding 
where to shoot is such a perplexing prob- 
lem on the battlefield that it deserves 
more emphasis and study. Consequently, 
the new regiment is developing its facili- 
ties for obtaining target information. 
Counterfire operations include the loca- 
tion and neutralization or destruction of 
enemy weapons. The heavy mortar com- 
pany has a primary role in the regimental 
counterfire system. 

A counterfire center has been estab- 
lished in the regimental CP, to collect, 
evaluate, and act upon information of 
enemy weapon locations. The process is 
similar to the counterbattery operations 
of the corps artillery, but is more local- 
ized and is directed primarily at finding 





enemy mortars, antitank guns, ©» <ther 
weapons of direct concern to ¢! regi. 
ment. 


All units in the regiment assis: in ob. 
taining reports of enemy shellin. com. 
monly known as “shellreps.” Other 


sources of information include | ound 
and air observers, front-line units. »)oto- 
interpretation teams, prisoner-of\\ ir jp- 
terrogation teams, and the newly «re ated 
regimental counterfire platoon. 
The counterfire platoon locates 


nemy 
weapons by sound-ranging. Ordinarily 
it reports its target information directly 
to the regimental counterfire center. 


Through evaluation of reports from <!] 
sources, the counterfire center selects tar. 
gets and assigns fire missions to appropri- 
ate supporting units. It calls on the artil- 
lery for fire on targets which can be han- 
dled better by artillery than by regi. 
mental weapons. It gives the heavy mor 
tar company all or most of the indirect 
fire missions not assigned to artillery. 
In rapidly moving situations, or at any 
time before control of counterfire opera- 
tions can be centralized by the regiment, 
the counterfire platoon is emplcyed to 
work directly with the heavy mortars. In- 
formation obtained by the sound-locating 
squads is sent straight to the mortar 
FDC, where it is acted upon. Employed 
thus, the counterfire squads are “super- 
observers” for the heavy mortars. They 
are another evidence of the application 
of technology to warfare. The two good 
eyes and ears of a forward observer are 
no longer sufficient. Combat men who 
have moved helplessly through a rain of 
enemy mortar fire know well how dam- 
aging that fire can be. They have also 
freed the grim realization that there is 
little an assault rifle unit can do to strike 
back at the hostile mortars, safely hidden 
behind a protective hill. When assault- 
ing riflemen are in this predicament, it is 
the primary job of supporting units to 
come instantly to their aid, with intense 
and accurate countermortar fire. Use of 
sound-ranging and radar equipment is 
currently our method of finding hostile 
w2apons firing from deeply defiladed po- 
sitions. Once they are located, our own 
heavy mortars, firing shells that have a 
high trajectory and steep angle ot fall, 
are the best weapons to reach into 
defilade with massed fire, to destroy or at 
least neutralize the enemy mortars. 
Here is a positive approach to the prob 
lem of dating where to shoot, to give 
the most useful fire support. The target 
locating equipment is still crude, but re- 
searchers are at work, and the method 
shows promise. Development of counter 
fire technique adds new importance to 
the role of heavy mortars in the infantry 


regiment. 
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NIGHT CROSSING 


HOW THE 6TH ARMORED DIVISION CROSSED THE 
OUR RIVER INTO GERMANY IN FEBRUARY 1945 


By Major Joe V. Langston 
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(GENERAL EISENHOWER, POINTIN. 5 OUT 
the fallacy of the adage that weather is 
always neutral, has said: “Nothing 
cculd be more untrue. Bad weather is 
obviously the enemy of the side that 
seeks to launch projects requiring good 
weather, or of the side possessing great 
which depend upon good 
weather for effective operations.” Citing 
the planning for the 1944 cross-Channel 
invasion, he added: “If really bad 
weather should endure permanently, 
the Nazi would need nothing else to 
defend the Normandy coast!” 

Certainly the effect of weather on the 
iming of the great Normandy landings 

adequate witness for General Eisen- 
hower's point, but if further testimony 

ere needed, the men of the 6th Ar- 
mored Division could cite another op- 
ration, on a much smaller scale, where 
eather proved to be their worst and 
most invincible enemy. 

From their epochal 230-mile race, 

ranches to Brest, in mid-1944, through 

e muddy slogging in Lorraine and the 

ar, and the wintry nightmare in the 

est gorges of the Ardennes, the men 
the 6th Armored had been hardened 

many battles. By late winter, 1944-45, 
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war had become a business with them. 
They were equally good at roaring blitz 
actions or slow dismounted pooping. 
Battle-wise as these fighters were, they 
can be forgiven if their enthusiasm was 
less than hysterical when early in Febru- 
ary, with the bitter Bulge fighting just 
behind them, they received Corps orders 
to “reconnoiter” across the flooded Our 





ONG HOURS of training in 
peacetime can never cover every 
contingency of battle, but they can 
and do inculcate discipline and esprit 
de corps without which no difficult 
operation can succeed. The crossing 
of the Our River by two gallant bat- 
talions of the 6th Armored Division 
could not have been rehearsed on the 
training ground. It was not a “nor 
mal” river crossing. Nevertheless, 
training in the broad sense made its 
success possible. In a well trained 
battalion each man is so imbued with 
dogged determination to win that he 
performs the impossible. To lead 
such a unit is the highest honor that 
can befall an officer.—May. Gen. R. 
W. Grow, Commander, 6th Armored 
Division, 1943-1945. 














River and into the West Wall. 

Anticipating orders to break the Sieg 
fried Line, Division Headquarters had 
made plans, in the course of which the 
Division Commander, Major General 
Robert W. Grow, was heard to remark: 
“A river crossing is one thing; a night 
river crossing is another; a night crossing 
of a flooded river in freezing weather is 
something else again; but when you fol 
low that with an assault up the slopes 
of a mountain, into the guns of the Sieg 
fried Line—brother, then you've really 
got ham and eggs!” 

That was about the size of it. Being 
experienced, no one paused to reflect on 
that basic field manual poop about 
armor being “sensitive to terrain.” 

The general reaction down through 
the ranks was, “O. K.—so now we got 
ham and eggs. We've fought every way 
but airborne. So now we reconnoiter 
across that river and into the Siegfried. 
When do we start?” 


The Situation 

From the famous “Skyline Drive” 
overlooking the Our Valley which mark 
ed the border, 
you could see in good weather all the 
way across to where those ugly, ogre-like 
pillboxes nestled in the German-held 
slopes several kilometers to the east. 

[he terrain was like that of the rug 
ged Ardennes. The steeply rolling ridges 
were topped by fallow fields so softened 
by the melting snow that all vehicular 
movement was restricted to the poor 
roads in the area. As far as you could see 
up and down the valley, giant spurs of 
land marked by stretches of black-green 
hr trees in unpatterned patches reached 
away from you, dropping sharp and 
deep to the hidden river bed below. 

Historians may record that “extreme 
climatic conditions” prevailed; but for 
the exhausted men called from their 
rest areas and guiet Cetensive foxholes 
for this mission, that is a hollow state 
ment. When the rains and fog set in 


Luxembourg-German 


shortly, they were plain damned wet 
and miserable—and the temperature 
stayed below freezing. 

Che Germans, giving up their ill-star 
red Ardennes offensive, had attempted 
to extricate their SS and Panzer forces. 
In so doing, they had sacrificed their 
less-favored infantry in the slow retreat 
from Belgium and Luxembourg. They 
had fallen back into the highly touted 
West Wall from where they had launch- 
ed the fury of the Bulge six weeks be 
fore. Though the enemy was showing 
definite signs of strain and his defenses 
were believed inadequately manned, his 
skillfully prepared positions were situ 
ated in mountainous terrain ideally suit 
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The area of the crossing of the Our River by the Armored Infantry Battalion 


ed for defense, and the flood-swollen 
Our River to his front was an additional 
formidable barrier. 

The 6th Armored Division, under III 
Corps, was disposed on a seven-mile 
front along the Our, due east of the little 
north Luxembourg town of Clervaux. 
The division sector extended from one 
mile north of Leiler on the north to 
Marnach on the south. To the south of 
this point was the 17th Airborne Di- 
vision, while on the 6th’s north flank was 
another armored division of VIII Corps. 


The Mission 
On 5 February III Corps confirmed 


the plan and ordered its execution : “Con- 
duct a preliminary reconnaissance and 
establish a bridgehead across the Our 
River.” 

G-2 believed that the bulk of the 
enemy's strategic reserves and consider- 
able local forces were being drawn to 
the north to meet an attack there by VIII 
Corps, and that as a consequence the 
Siegfried Line in II Corps’ zone was 
probably lightly manned. 

It was obvious from the first what 
elements of the 6th Armored would bear 
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the brunt of the attempt to span the 
churning river. With all its fire power 
and mobilitv under normal conditions, 
the Division would have to hold most of 
its resources in readiness to exploit the 
crossing, and use initially dismounted 
infantry and engineers, supported by the 
fires of the artillery and other weapons. 

The plan subsequently developed 
called for employment of the 44th Ar- 
mored Infantry Battalion on the left 
(north) and Company C of the 9th 
Armored Infantry Battalion on the 
right (south), to force initial crossings. 
Each team would be supported by one 
combat company of armored engineers, 
while the divisional artillery was to place 
one battalion of its 105mm howitzers in 
direct support of each assault team, hold- 
ing a third battalion in general —— 

The two assaulting forces, in making 
their attack plans, met generally the same 
type of difficulties. Because of the con- 
dition of the river, there was a special 
need for careful reconnaissance, y!an- 
ning, and coordination. Yet the prox- 
imity of the enemy ensconced in his 
fortifications directly overlooking the 
river at most points precluded anything 





but night preparations and a n 


tack. Foregoing daylight observat bed 
preparatory fires, the armored in try. 
men would attempt to cross th: rive; 
by stealth under cover of darkne 
Since the difficulties of the two ross 
ing efforts were so similar, the actions 
and experiences of the 44th Ar iored 
Infantry Battalion may be conside. 4 a: 


representative of both. That bat:alion 
received its orders on 5 February, with 
the specific mission of attacking iring 
the night of 6-7 February to establish 
a bridgehead which would permit con. 
struction of a Bailey bridge, and to push 
reconnaissance in force into the Siegfried 
Line in the direction of the town of Dab- 
nen. Time for the attack was set at 
1900 hours, 6 February. 

The order indicated two possible 
crossing sites approximately one and one- 
half miles north of a destroyed bridge 
on the Dahnen-Kalborn road. The site 
of the destroyed bridge itself was desig. 
nated as the point where the Bailey 
bridge would ultimately be constructed. 


Reconnaissance 


During the night 5-6 February, patrols 
consisting of reconnaissance and engi- 
neer personnel selected tentative cross- 
ing sites, routes of approach, and the 
point where boats would be unloaded 
from engineer trucks. The Our, swollen 
to a depth of 15 feet and width of 9 
feet, was flowing at a minimum rate of 
15 miles per hour. The reports of the 
night patrols indicated that only one of 
the two crossing sites in the zone of the 
44th Armored Infantry Battalion would 
be suitable. It was further determined 
that because of the treacherous terrain 
and the need for secrecy, boats would 
have to be unloaded no closer than the 
junction of the Dahnen—Kalborn road 
with the trail leading to the crossing 
site. This meant ' snd-carrying the boats 
over a steep mountain trail for the re- 
maining mile and a half. 

It had already been established—the 
hard way—that the German had good 
observation of all the forward slopes on 
the American side, leading down to the 
river. Friendly movement anywhere in 
this area drew prompt artillery fire from 
across the valley. Since the approaches to 
the river bed were covered by this obser- 
vation and fire, daylight reconnaissance 
would no doubt have given away the 
operation and caused excessive casual- 
ties among the infantry and engineer 
troops and the artillery observers who 
were to participate. The best oy mer 
do was to study the ground from forward 
observation posts, maps, and aerial pho- 
tos. 
Immediately after dark on 6 February, 
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gineers moved the assault boats 
to the selected unloading point. 
ith crossed the line of departure 
hours, and on arriving at the 
point, found the engineers 
countered their first unexpected 
tv. 
boats had been obtained from 
and upon removal of the cover- 
paulin, the engineers found that 
vere heavier than the ones they 
quested and that they were nested, 
de up with the top boat three 
s full of water, the upper three or 
nches of which was solid 
amount of manpower that could 
plied was sufficient to lift this extra 
it. Only a few men could get 
nd the boat, and no matter how 
grunted and strained, the top boat 
budge. 
[his was a serious matter. The opera 
was hardly under way, and there 
mained, even with good luck, an all 
night job of stumbling and struggling in 
darkness if a bridgehead was to be 


After crossing the Our and forcing the Sie 
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established before daylight. The Krauts 
had already shown an alertness and 
willingness to challenge any activity on 
the American side of the river. Any\un 
due commotion might invite enemy’ re 
action that would jeopardize the whole 
operation. Nevertheless, despite the great 
need for stealth, the minutes and hours 
were ticking away, and should daylight 
find the job only half done, things would 
be just as bad. 


Telegram to Hitler 


Orders were issued to break out the 
pioneer tools, smash the ice in the top 
boat, and bail out the water. As it struck 
the ground around the truck, the water 
promptly froze, and the unloading detail 
slipped and floundered noisily on the 
icy footing. The resulting sound effects 
—as far as secrecy was concerned—were 
practically like sending Hitler a tele- 
gram. Mysteriously, the expected vio 
lent enemy reaction did not materialize. 

After a desperate struggle the boats 
were unloaded. Carrying their outsized 


gfried Line, the 6th pushed through the ruins of Dasburg in pursuit of the enemy 


burdens, the teams 
started the long, slow trek to the launch 


ing site, trying to make up the time al 


infantry-engineer 


ready lost. 

The last of the 500-pound 
boats wended its way down the steep, 
icy approach and was finally in place 
at 0200 7 February. To the amazement 
of all, what had seemed to the partici 
pants a noisy debacle still seemed to 
have left the 
activity on his front. 


assault 


German unaware of the 


Black as.. 


The night, singularly dark on the 
heights where the operation had jumped 
off, was totally black in the valley be 
low. 


[The combat commander, who had 


joined the column earlier, sought out the 


battalion commander at the crossing site 
“Is this the place, Joe?” he asked. 
“What's the river like here?” 


“Yes, sir, this is it. I haven’t seen the 


river, myself,” the battalion commander 


replied. 
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Having firmly secured the German side of the Our, the 6th lost no time in proclaim- 
ing to the world that it had opened a new road into Hitler's thousand-year Reich. 


“Let's go see what we can see.” 

“All right, sir,” and off they stumbled 
toward the sound of the rushing stream. 

A few steps further, the combat com- 
mander slipped, grunted, and called, 
“Hey—wait a minute, Joe, dor’t lose 
me! I can’t see a goddam thing!” 

“Hell, colonel, I'm following you,” 
was the reply from the blackness, “at 
least I think I am.” 

It soon became obvious that only 
confusion and loss of time would result 
from any sort of on-the-sput reconnais- 
sance. The engineers and recon person- 
nel who had visited the site the night 
before had guided the column down, 
and the only useful information about 
the river had to come from them. 

With their help, a plan was completed 
which calied for Company A at the head 
ol the column to make the initial cross- 
ing. The leading platoon was brought 
forward, and the first wave of assault 
boats was placed in the water as it ar- 
rived. 

Standing at the very bank of the river, 
you couldn't see the water or judge the 
breadth of the stream, but the ominous 
rushing sound indicated plainly that it 
was swollen out of all proportion to its 
normal size. The platoon leader quickly 
changed his original plan, deciding to 
cross with one boat towing a line. This 
line was to be secured to the opposite 
bank and serve as a guideline for the 
rest of the boats. This decision undoubt- 
edly saved a number of lives and the loss 
of irreplaceable equipment. 
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The first boat was manned by a crew 
of two engineers and a rifle squad. 
Launched into the darkness and swirling 
waters, it had moved only about its own 
length when it was seized by the cur- 
rent and dashed downstream and back 
into the near shore. 

The same crew tried again and again, 
its oarsmen straining valiantly to master 
the stubborn current, but still the churr- 
ing river threw them back. Eventually 
it became clear that at this point the cur- 
rent was almost head-on, probably be- 
cause of a sharp bend in the river a few 
yards upstream. Darkness and the need 
for haste made it unwise to search for a 
new site. The men would make another 
try where they were. 

This time the infantry crew of the 
first boat was replaced by carefully se- 
lected engineers who had been thorough- 
ly trained in handling boats and were 
expert oarsmen. But the efforts of this 
new crew merely added to the exaspera- 
tion—by now approaching despair. Dawn 
was not far away, and even the specially 
trained engineers were tossed back each 
time they tried to row out into the 
stream. 

Even though the water was freezing 
cold, there was now some talk of trying 
to swim across, but the water was known 
to be more than twice as deep as the tall- 
est man, and it was fairly certain that 
even a strong swimmer couldn’t make 
his way against a current so violent. 

This was one of those times when it 
would have been easy and doubtless 


honorable to concede defeat. T] 
had overcome enormous difficy'. -< 
ready just to reach the river w \ the 
minimum essential equipment, 
find themselves helpless against 
ing stream. The objective lay on + \« f2, 
side of the Our, and the firs: |ight 
of dawn, drawing closer all t! 

would find them—as far as they 

literally under the muzzles of th 
fried guns. 


To Hell With Stecith! 
Feeling that stealth had been « 


mised anyway, the battalion command 
decided to dispense with it and ha 
last, loud, roaring go at it. He ordered 
the engineers to bring up two ° hp 
outboard motors which were part 
boat equipment. 

The first of these was mounted on 4 
boat, an infantry-engineer crew loaded 
inte it, and a line was attached. The 
motor was started, its first hesitant splut- 
ters settled to a high-pitched whine that 
rose above the roar of the river, and the 
boat moved off. Almost immediately a 
wave washed over the stern of the boat, 
and once again there was failure. The 
motor conked out instantly, and the 
boat was swept back to the near shore. 

The motor was removed and replaced. 
The boat ‘reloaded, and launched once 
more. It shot away, roaring at top speed. 

As the boat disappeared toward mid- 
stream, it was literally lifted by the tor- 
rent and turned upside down. Crew 
members were thrown clear and found 
themsel 2s in a desperate life-or-death 
struggle with the cold and violent waters 
of the Our. 

Heavily clothed and numbed by the 
shock of the icy waters, they were further 
handicapped by the impenetrable dark 
ness. Seven of them were lost. 

Of the remainder, four succeeded in 
returning to the near bank. A fifth crew 
member, swept some distance down- 
stream, became—at approximately (400 
7 February—the first man of the 44th 
to set foot on German soil on a combat 
mission. Ironically, he was unarmed. 

This man made his way back up 
stream on the far shore—largely by in 
stinct and good guessing—to a point di- 
rectly opposite the launching site. One 
may appreciate his feelings at this point: 
after an icy dousing, to find himself on 
the wrong side of an incorrigible river 
barrier, weaponless in enemy territory, 
with only a short period remaining be 
fore the dawn which would bring cer 
tain discovery—unless his buddies could 
make good the crossing in the meantime. 
For this man the whole war lay in the 
spanning of that 30 yards of churning, 


vicious water. 
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ould hardly be expected to ap- 
e at once that through his unhap- 

umstance, the success of the en- 
eration was now possible. 

American soldiers are thinking 

This lone member of the seem- 
uckless “reconnaissance” force, in 
licary misery on the hostile bank, 

excusably have wasted time in 
istination. Instead, with all the 
desion of a Bradley at Mortain, he 
promptly and lustily reported his situ- 
pe whereabouts. 

id as promptly, another thinking 
soldier, an engineer sergeant, came for- 
ward with his suggestion: 

\lajor, how about shooting a rifle 
grenade across, with tape tied to it? 
Leave the pin in, and once the guy over 
there has the other end of the tape, he 
can drag over a heavy line.” 

[hat was it. It was as easy as that! 

\ few minutes later, as the first grey 
light filtered down into the canyon, a 
grenade was fired across, trailing a 
slender white line, so light a strong man 
could have broken it with his hands, 
but carrying with it the strength that 
tamed this wild mountain stream. The 
man on the far side grasped the tape and, 
pulling it in, dragged across a rope line, 
then a heavier one, and eventually ez 
length of cable which was fastened to a 
tree on his side, and secured by the 
engineers on the opposite side. 

[he engineer company quickly ar- 
ranged what they called a “flying ferry,” 
consisting of pulleys that ran along the 
cable, to which ropes were attached and 
in turn secured to each end of a boat. 
By shortening the forward rope, it was 
possible to pull the boat, assisted by pres- 
sure of the current, across the river at a 
surprising speed. 

Through this quick turn of events, 
the rushing torrent which had defeated 
all the normal measures to bridge it 
during the night, was now harnessed 
and its powerful force was actually help- 
ing pull the boats back and forth in a 


round trip that took less than five min- 
utes. 


Bridgehead 


At 0715 the first boatload of infantry 

landed on the far shore. The process 

was quickly repeated and shortly all of 

Company A was across. As rapidly as 

scuads were landed, they were moved di- 

rectly out to covering positions to secure 
the crossing site. 

With the coming of light and the ac- 

‘| crossing of sufficient men to begin 

; iblishing a bridgehead, it was possi- 

.e to reflect for the first time on what 

| happened, and to see for the first 

» the physical setting in which this 
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By April, the 6th Armored was driving 
rapidly learned to display bedsheets from 


black, wintry drama had taken place. 

Examination of the immediate ter- 
rain rising from the far side of the boat 
crossing made it easier to understand 
why there had been no enemy reaction, 
and why even now the bridgehead was 
rapidly expanding without any apparent 
sign of detection. 

Besides the roar of the river, which 
had drowned out the noise of the cross- 
ing effort for the most part, the attackers 
now found the slopes on the far side so 
steep as to defilade them {rom the 
main line of Siegfried defenses. During 
the early morning of 7 February, it also 
became apparent that the Germans 

maintained no observation points and 
operated no patrols in the vicinity of the 
crossing. 

This area was littered with booby 
traps and anti-personnel mines, and 
prisoner information later revealed that 
the Germans in the sector had taken it 
over only a few days previously. They 
knew this ground was mined, but did 
not themselves know the exact locations 
of the fields. Chary of entering this un- 
charted danger area, they had relied 
upon the river and the difficult terrain 
for close-in protection. 

As a result, the initial lodgment was 
expanded until the whole of Company 
A had worked up into positions some 
distance from the crossing and extend- 
ing in a wide semicircle around it—and 
still there was no enemy contact until 
the whole battalion attacked the follow- 
ing day. 

Build-up 

The “flying ferry” was excellent for 

moving the first waves across the river, 


but was inadequate to support an entire 
battalion. Since the enemy appeared to 








eastward through towns whose citizens 
upstairs windows in token of surrender. 


be unaware of the crossing, it was de 
cided that prior to moving more troops 
over and expanding the bridgehead to 
battalion size, two footbridges would be 
constructed—one to be a suspension type 
bridge, the other a floating type. 

During the remainder of this day and 
the following night the engineers con 
tinued the battle with the elements to 
get these bridges in. In one instance, as 
a floating bridge neared completion, the 
rushing waters surged upward to catch 
it and tear it out. More equipment was 
obtained as rapidly as possible, and re 
newed efforts during the night proved 
successful. 

While Company A protected the en 
gineer work at the crossing, the remain 
der of the 44th had been withdrawn to 
Kalborn to wait under cover until the 
engineers completed the foot spans. As 
these were finished, more infantry was 
on the way, and before the darkness had 
completely lifted on the morning of 8 
February, the rest of the 44th was mov 
ing rapidly across and into positions on 
the far side. 

One platoon of Company C was or- 
dered to move directly down the river 
and reduce a pillbox immediately over- 
looking the Bailey bridge site, securing 
a small bridgehead at this point. The 
remainder of the battalion was to pass 
through Company A and push a vigor 
ous reconnaissance against the Siegfried 
Line in the battalion zone. Company A 
was to extend to the right and pick up 
the platoon of C Company as an attach- 
ment, and hold the right portion of the 
bridgehead, anchored on the Bailey site. 
C ompany C less one platoon was to op 
erate in the center, while Company B 
took the left (north portion of the 


bridgehead. 
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The Sense of Humor 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. B. CHESTON 


Shells fell sporadically in the little 
French town. Ahead, the ripping 
streams of “burp” gun bullets were 
heard above the crash of the American 
and German artillery shells. The bat- 
talion commander and his mobile com- 
mand group were near the rear of 
Company K, the leading company of 
the battalion. The battalion was in a 
column of companies along the main 
road which bisected the small town. 
The entire column was halted with a 
long file of men crouched against the 
walls of the stone houses on each side 
of the road. The battalion commander 
was waiting for a report of the situation 
at the head of the column. 

He talked to the company com- 
mander of Company K by radio. That 
worthy could give him no definite in- 
formation of the enemy. He was on 
his way forward to the leading platoon 
and could only report the fring which 
the battalion commander had already 
heard. 

The battalion commander started 
forward on foot with his command 
group following. He thought he would 
go up to the tail of the leading platoon 
of Company K and see what he could 
himself. As he moved up the column, 
he looked at the men along both sides 
of the road. They were tired; dead 
tired. Their faces were drawn and old 
looking. Boys of eighteen and nineteen 
looked like men of thirty or more. 
Their uniforms were worn and covered 
with splotches of dry mud. They had 
been fighting day in and day out for 
forty-two days. Much of the time they 
were advancing against light enemy 
opposition, but the German artillery 
fire was always present, and there had 
been many bitter fights against stub- 
born German infantry. There had 
been casualties, every man wondered 
if his turn would come. Some even 
looked forward to it. 

As he walked up the street between 
the two files of men, the battalion com- 
mander smiled and passed idle remarks 
and words of encouragement to some 
of the men. Their answers, when 
there were answers, were short and 
polite, but there was no gay, good hu- 


mor. As the battalion commander ap- 
proached a bend in the road about 
opposite the rear of the second platoon 
in Company K’s column, bursts of 
enemy “burp” gun bullets ricocheted 
down the street. He took cover along- 
side a building. 

A moment later a man appeared 
around the bend in the direction of 
the rear of the battalion column. He 
was shouting at the top of his lungs as 
he walked down the middle of the 
street. In his hands were two pieces of 
lead pipe about a foot long with a piece 
of communication wire about six feet 
long joining them at one end. Sus- 
pended on this wire was an empty wire 
reel for 110 communication wire. This 
reel was being spun in the same man- 
ner that a child spins a “Yo-Yo” on a 
string. The man doing this was the 
platoon sergeant of the leading platoon 
and shouting: “Hey, George, look 
here! I’ve got something for you!” As 
he walked up the street between the 
two files of cringing men, oblivious to 
the bullets ricotheting about him, you 
could see the men brighten visibly. 
Loud laughter and shouted wisecracks 
greeted him at every step as he moved 
along. Men stood up and walked 
away from the walls. Tired despair 
written deep in faces gave way to re- 
laxed smiles. In the space of a few 
minutes, the tense atmosphere was dis- 
sipated. 

The column resumed its advance 
and as the men passed the battalion 
commander, he noted a change in 
them. They were smiling and joking. 
They responded cheerily to his re 
marks. This was his outfit as he loved 
to see it. This was not the tired, worn- 
out group he had walked through a 
few minutes before. The change was 
miraculous. What had caused it? 

One man had turned the trick. He 
was a man of inexhaustible energy. 
He was a brave man; yes. However, 
his greatest attribute was his keen 
sense of humor. This trait is common 
to the average American soldier, and 
he is quick to respond .o humor in any 
form. We ought never forget it—for it 
is an attribute of great value. 
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The attack commenced soo; after 
dawn. The platoon from Comp ay ¢ 
caught the defenders at the Bai! \ size 
completely by surprise, jumping them 
outside their pillbox. The platoor pep. 
ed fire immediately, killing four, \. ng. 
ing several, and dispersing about «ight. 
een more. 

The platoon leader's laconic radio te. 
port in typical American slang code. 
“I'm cooking with gas,” was sweet as. 
surance to the battalion commande: that 
this objective was secure. 

The rest of the battalion encountered 
small-arms and mortar fire and heayily 
booby-trapped areas. Once he discovered 
the crossings, the enemy placed heavy 
fire upon them. The suspension bridge 
went out when a mortar round snapped 
a supporting cable. The floating bridge, 
though damaged, was promptly repaired 
and gave continuous service throughout 
‘he operation. The suspension bridge 
was repaired in a matter of hours and 
was never hit again. 

Despite this belated resistance, the 
44th enjoyed definite tactical surprise 
and by 1030 on 8 February when it was 
ordered to consolidate, found itself in 
possession of a piece of Der Fiihrer's 
Reich about a mile and a half deep and 
two miles wide. 

Throughout this operation by the 
44th, Company C of its brother battal- 
ion, the 9th, had been struggling against 
almost identical difficulties to effect its 
own crossing farther south. Finally suc- 
ceeding at about the same time as the 
44th, this battalion poured men across 
and enlarged its bridgehead rapidly. 
Elements of the two battalions met and 
tied in their lines during the day of 8 
February, giving the 6th Armored a sub- 
stantial protective area centering around 
the site of the proposed Bailey bridge. 
This bridge was completed promptly, 
and the division moved through to re- 
duce the Siegfried Line along its front 
and resume the advance. 

Hardly unique in the sense that new 
tactical principles were involved, this 
operation is nevertheless a lesson in te- 
nacity. It demonstrates what can be done 
by men who refuse to admit failure. 
Confronted with practically every natu- 
ral and man-made obstacle possible in an 
operation of this sort, these few engi- 
neers and infantrymen, through de- 
termination, courage, and resourceful- 
ness won out over seemingly insuperable 
odds. 

Once into and beyond the pillbox 
zone, where their heavy stuff could roll 
once more, these men were, after a few 
days’ “normal” operations, back on their 
feet and rested and ready for more | lam 
and Eggs. 
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| The Reminder, MI 


The ray-gun gadget was a sound idea, except that soldiers 
have bosses who object to using them in experiments. 


By Lt. Col. A. S. Daley 
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4IS TALE CONCERNS A MAN WHO 
ited a very special training aid, and 
most got it. After all it was the heyday 
of test boards, projects, and Operations 
Question Mark. And all our man wanted 
was a gadget that would give a bit of 
life to training in the use of cover and 
concealment. 

Creeping and crawling, and indeed all 
movement under cover, is hard work and 
tedious. Consequently the soldier finds 
it easy to rationalize easygoing antics in 
the presence of a simulated enemy. 
“Just put a man under enemy fire,” one 
of the harassed instructors would say in a 
plausibly optimistic tone, “and he'll learn 
to take cover fast enough.” But the aver- 
age draftee doesn’t worry much about it; 
he knows he'll never be hit. He knows 
that he’s as fast and elusive as they make 
them. The Phantom of the division. 

The only known way to cure these 
insidious dreams is to shoo your platoon 
into the bushes and then shoot at it. The 
victims could hardly argue—at least with 
any conviction—that they had not ex- 
posed themselves. The survivors would 
be encouraged to continue to keep head 
and fundament down, and move forward 
with speed and discernment. But this 
kind of rough-and-ready field trial is 
usually decried by higher headquarters, 
which will continue to issue Cunless they 
have changed radically since the war) ex- 
hortations about the powers of oratorical 
persuasion, the stimulus of enthusiasm 
infectious type), and the incredible ac- 
complishments of applied initiative. 

Major Clutterbuck, who was, on a 
sunny morn in the fall of 1944, think- 
ing along these very lines, snorted loudly 
and bitterly when “initiative” flashed 
into his mind. He turned his back on 
the morning’s creeping and snooping 
program, and drove off to his office in the 
S-3 Section on Gobblers’ Knob. He kept 
saying to himself, “There must be some 
way to shoot them. Must be. Rack mind. 
Paper bullets, air rifles, something.” Then 
he glimpsed, in his mind’s eye, the stern, 
seamed visage of the local Inspector Gen- 
eral. “Well, not really shoot them,” he 
amended, “but somehow—when they 
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stick their noggins up—give them just a 
tetch of . . . of . . . well, juice or some- 
thing.” 

Little could he foresee... . 

The training aids officer, a young chap 
named Pratt, was in Clutterbuck’s office 
when Clutterbuck arrived. The training 
aids man was widely thought to be a cre- 
ative genius. Given enough old string, 
glue, salvaged inner tubes, and butcher 
paper, he had never failed to rise to any 
occasion. 

“Morning, Pratt,” said Clutterbuck 
glumly. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied Pratt in 
his precise way. “I do hope, Major, sir, 
that you have got some ideas for us, sir. 
We're almost caught up on the silk- 
screen job, and...” 


Physics Provides the Answers 


“I have, Pratt,” said the Major reck- 
lessly. “I want a sort of a ray-gun gadget 
to shoot people with. A kind of a re- 
minder.” Pratt the artist looked rather 
startled, but Pratt the training aids de- 
signer looked quite entranced. So the 
major explained a little further, and, 
much to his surprise, Pratt not only as- 
sumed the expression of one who has 
just glimpsed Jane Russell strolling into 
the Orderly Room clad in a French bath- 
ing suit, but he also began to rub his 
hands the way he did when a notable 
inspiration was budding. 

“Say, Pratt, do you... ?” 

“Physics is the answer, Major,” 
beamed Pratt. “Gee, this is wonderful! 
It opens a whole new field to us!” 

“Well, Lieutenant,” said the Major, 
picking up a pound of paper work, 
“Spengler says this is the age of the tech- 
nician. And I got a D in physics. But, 
for God’s sake, don’t do anything rash 
without my approval. I’ve cut enough 
corners on the Old Man already. And 
this three-ring circus has blunted the 
fine edge of my native cunning.” 

“Goodbye, sir,” said Lieutenant Pratt 
dieamily, and bumped into the door on 
his way out. 

It was Tuesday before Pratt caught up 
again with Major Clutterbuck. He pos- 


sessed a glittering eye and the air of a 
conspirator in an Italian opera. He low 
ered his voice and rubbed his hands 
gleefully. 

“Major, it’s solved. Your killer of peep- 
ers and snoopers. In theory, that is. But, 
frankly, sir, if we are to go on, you must 
protect us. Must, perchance, stick your 
neck out. And, sir, you are just the man 
to do that for a great cause. Your abun- 
dance of moral courage, sir.” 

“How do you mean?” said the Major 
warily. 

“Well, sir,” whispered Lieutenant 
Pratt, “we've got something here that 
will revolutionize training. But unfortu- 
nately there is that edict that no man of 
the training cadre can be spared from 
training duties. Urgent demand for In- 
fantry replacements and all that, and the 
usually reliable sources say that the Gen 
eral is very sensitive about violations.” 

“Yes?” prodded Major Clutterbuck. 

“Major,” whispered Pratt with emo 
tion, “there are two sergeants in the Spe 
cialists Battalion who were, in civilian 
life, exactly the kind of physicists we 
want! We'll need to borrow them for 
about two weeks. The battalion com 
mander agreed,” at this point Pratt 
smirked with evident pride, “to lend 
them for such a good cause, but you'll 
have to take the rap if we're exposed. We 
are definitely afraid of the General.” 

Clutterbuck thoughtfully rubbed the 
nape of his neck. “Look, Pratt,” he said, 
“just what is the gimmick?” 

“Ah,” replied Pratt, “the secret is the 
electric eye, a photoelectric cell contrap 
tion. We fix this to the helmet and con- 
nect it to a buzzer in the trainee’s pack. 
When the trainee sticks his noggin up, 
we smack it with a beam of light. The 
beam of light actuates the photoelectric 
cell, which actuates the buzzer! In other 
words, we ring the bell on the sad sack, 
and everybody in the neighborhood 
knows he’s a dead duck. Simulated dead 
duck, that is.” 

There was a silence. Pratt gently 
rubbed his hands. Clutterbuck rubbed 
the back of his neck. Major Clutterbuck 
broke the silence. He spoke rapidly. 

“Listen, Pratt—listen carefully. Tie in 
a rifle, for shooting blanks. Contrive this 
machine to be buried deep enough to 
allow parapet protection for the operator. 
He can sight the beam with a periscope. 
. . . How are you going to produce the 
beam?” 

“Sir, I guess we'll have to use a mirror. 
Of course that means only a sunny...” 

“Mount the mirror in sections, like 
louvres, or shutters. Rig them so they 
can be faced, flip-flop style, up and down 
like Venetian blinds. The operator picks 
up some lumbering Joe in his periscope, 
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fires a blank, and flaps his mirrors to 
catch the sun, and flash! Joe goes ‘buzz’ 
and bites the dust, as you might say. 
Meanwhile Joe’s buddies hear the shot 
and see the flash; thirsting for revenge, 
they shoot back. It becomes a question 
of iow many Joes go buzz, or how many 
mirrors go bust.” 

Lieutenant Pratt groped vaguely for 
his helmet liner. He drifted through the 
door like a man walking in a dream. But 
he called back, through the door, “T’ll 
pick up those sergeants right away.” 

“Wait!” shouted Major Clutterbuck, 
suddenly sane. But he was too late. 


Work in Progress 


It was two weeks later that the major 
got to the training aids shack and laid 
eyes on the embryo Reminder, M1. It 
»resented an incredible sight—so incredi- 
ble that no one had recognized it as 
Work in Progress. It was a monument 
to ingenuity, a masterpiece of improvisa- 
tion. It was a marvelous, haphazard con- 
traption of slats, wires, and clover-leaf 
ammunition case rods. Three men were 
crawling around in it, like ARP men 
looking for victims in the ruins of 
Coventry. 

Lieutenant Pratt escaped through the 
bottom and greeted Clutterbuck warmly. 
He introduced two sergeants as physicists 
who had wrought wonders in great labo- 
ratories. From these eulogies the ser- 
geants averted their eyes modestly, but 
they breathed the air of men inclined to 
agree substantially. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told—and it should be—they 
were physicists, and very clever ones. 

“Please stick your head in here, Major, 
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and I'll explain,” said the training aids 
officer. The major did so, cautiously. 

“Here,” began Pratt, “is the seat 
where the operator will sit. At eye level 
is his periscope. This handle connects to 
this wire sighting device, and this doo- 
hicky—well, sir, this is quite an achieve- 
ment. It is a combination trigger actuator 
and mirror actuator. . . . But we aren't 
going to use it. We have a better plan. 
So now, although it was intended to 
synchronize the discharge of the rifle and 
the sunflash of the mirror shutters, it will 
simply fire the rifle.” 

“Up here,” continued Pratt, “is the 
cradle for the rifle. The operator turns 
his mirror sights, which also turns and 
aims the mirror. When he is zeroed in 
on his man, he works the trigger actua- 
tor, and the blank cartridge is fired. 
Bang! Now, Major, sir, get this. This 
next feature we are very proud of. Very. 
The muzzle blast smacks this vane, and 
rotates it.” 

“You may wonder, sir,” said Pratt 
eagerly, “what the rotation of the vane 
does. Well, that thingumajig of wire and 
wooden gears and stuff is sorta compli- 
cated. What the rotation does is this. It 
turns the mirrors into the sun. Like 
this.” Pratt pushed the vane away from 
the rifle muzzle, the wires jiggled and 
tinkled, and the shutters on which the 
mirrors were mounted all faced verti- 
cally. They flashed hugely in the morn- 
ing sun. The deadly beam! 

And Major Clutterbuck heard, very 
distinctly, a distant buzzing. 

“The cry of a casualty, sir,” one of the 
sergeants commented. 

Major Clutterbuck tried to think of 
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something appropriate to say, a & 
terance appropriate to an histor, mmo 
ment, like “What hath God wro. ):;>” 
But all that came was, “With apc gies 
to Mr. Rube Goldberg.” He + ned 
abruptly to one of the sergeants. 

“Pardon me, but is your name | 9\¢. 
berg?” 

“Why, no sir,” replied the ser ant. 
quite surprised. “My name is Pat: :son 
—James No Middle Initial, 396,452 576, 


sir 
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Major Clutterbuck marched on the 
sound of the buzzer, like a warrior of the 
future, and found the receiving end, the 
photoelectric cell gadgets, fixed to a post 
a hundred feet away. That short distance 
would never do, of course, and he in- 
quired if one hundred feet was the maxi 
mum range. They admitted that at the 
moment it was the maximum range, and 
this fact, they thought, raised the very 
last problem. They insisted it was onl 
a matter of ironing out a few bugs. _ 

“At this point,” said Lieutenant Pratt, 
“arises a burning question. I know I've 
had the sergeants two weeks, which was 
our agreement, considering the General 
and all. But we are so close now—just 
a little more time to work out a practical 
range. True, the sergeants’ CO is getting 
worried, but if you are willing to talk to 
awe 


Forebodings of Disaster 


Major Clutterbuck grinned wryly. He 
said, “My friends, I'll do what I can. But 
let’s pause for an estimate of the situa- 
tion. Let's not deceive ourselves. | speak 
not for the War Department, mind you, 
nor in any capacity which might be con- 
strued to reflect the opinions of the Com- 
manding General, but simply as an indi- 
vidual with some little experience. What 
I want to say is this. The scheme com- 
pares favorably, perhaps, with certain 
feats which have recently been blessed 
with the Legion of Merit. But still | 
have forebodings of disaster. In an In 
fantry Replacement Training Center 
what can’t be done in forty-eight hours 
is done too late. Work fast, but be pre- 
pared to get back to your regular duties 
on one minute's notice. But don’t feel 
you have labored in vain. This training 
aid will be all the rage for the next war. 

Major Clutterbuck scrambled into his 
jeep, returned the salutes, and hightailed 
away to resume an argument with the 
Post Engineer. 

Two days later, a Thursday, Pratt 
phoned to report another idea. It was 
nov’ possible, he said, that the buzzer 
action could be supplemented by a brisk 
sting or shock, and his notion now was 
to take advantage of it by moving the 
buzzer and battery out of the pack and 
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soldier's hip pocket. For just a 
icrease in specifications on wire, 
\itional realism—very salutary for 
nee, he thought—could be ob- 
Clutterbuck had hardly hung up 
he Center S-4, Lieutenant Colo- 
shorn” Packard stormed into his 
Clutterbuck stood up, and in- 
lightly forward. 

lalmighty, Clutterbuck, what's 


\ ining aids officer up to? I caught 
that tin-can-and-glue specialist sneaking 
in trv ing to wheedle us into buying some 
itty-pitty batteries and stuff. Expensive 
as hell! Real fancy, Grade-A Signal 
Corps stuff.” 


Possibly, sir, he’s doing some project 
for the Colonel,” suggested the major 
smoothly. Then he brightened up, and 
got into form. “There was the time one 
of Pratt’s people stuffed the owl for the 
General, remember, sir? It seems to me 
he requisitioned some unusual things at 
the time. Like glass eyes. Maybe now 
the General wants little lamps. . . .” 

“None o’ that malarky from you, Clut- 
terbuck,” bellowed the S-4. “You're the 
section exec. You know what cooks here. 
You're on the scuttlebutt circuit. Prob- 
ably know more’n’s good for you.” 

“That's true, sir,” agreed Clutterbuck 
piously. 

Packard's voice subsided to its custom- 
ary business-as-usual roar. “OK! Call 
him off! Tell him to join the Air Corps 
if he has a yen for creating fancy con- 
traptions. This is the Infantry! This is 
the million-dollar business they run on 
shoestrings. I’ve got enough grief trying 
to find mess gear and bayonets, without 
any more of them radio-controlled flying 
targets with MIT graduates attached. 
So long, dammit!” 

Clutterbuck sat down, but weakly. 

The Reminder, M1, Project just sur- 
vived the week end. Monday morning 
the S-3, Colonel Quincy Mapes, con- 
ferred with Clutterbuck. He went right 
to the point. 

“Clutterbuck, you’ve been keeping 
secrets from me, don’t deny it. I hear 
Pratt is working up a device that will 
shoot high voltage into trainees on the 
scouting and patrolling ranges. Dammit, 
Clutterbuck, we can’t do that! Those 
boys have congressmen. And further- 
more, Pratt has shanghaied two men 
from Colonel Rascoe’s training cadre. 
Now R and SC, and the General em- 
phatically concurs, has made it perfectly 
clear that in these crucial days, man- 
power being what it is. . . .” 

\t this point Clutterbuck saw, as it 
were, the handwriting forming on the 
wall, between the two-by-fours. He told 
discreetly all the pertinent facts, and he 
then waxed eloquent. The Reminder, 
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M1, he assured Colonel Mapes, prom- 
ised to be absolutely revolutionary. It 
promised to be the answer to a sergeant's 
prayer, to a training problem which had 
taxed commanders since the days of the 
Roman legion. It was, he maintained, 
the perfect training aid for cover-and- 
concealment exercises. Nevertheless it 
was something of a relief when he parted 
from his superior on good terms. He 
drove out to the Overhead Artillery Prob- 
lem to seek relaxation and meditation. 

The handwriting on the wall got its 
period the very next day. The General 
settled the matter the first thing in the 
morning. The Center’s mission, he said, 
was to train replacements. In such peril- 
ous times no qualified trainer could be 
taken away from the primary duty. He 
thought the Reminder, M1 an excellent 
idea in theory, but one which would re- 
quire for its perfection more man-hours 
and technical resources than an Infantry 
Center could afford. With an oblique 
glance at outstretched necks, he kindly 
observed that the promoters’ intentions 
were nearly as commendable as their 
initiative. 

Only a Dream 


Lieutenant Pratt admitted to some dis- 
appointment. He told the major how 
Sergeant Patterson had planned to keep 
the mirrors facing the sun’s course with 
an attachment operated by an alarm 
clock. Sergeant Patterson had so con- 
trolled the homemade astronomical tele- 
scope on his garage roof back home. But 
right at that moment Major Clutterbuck 
felt more than a little relief. In fact, it 
was not until more than a year later that 
he dreamed of the Reminder, M1. But he 
couldn't see a single trainee. Finally he 
turned to a sturdy, red-faced, tobacco- 
chewing sergeant, who stood by his side, 
and asked where the devil the trainees 
were. 

“In the bosky, sir,” replied the ser- 
geant, spitting casually. “Since they is- 
sued this yere Blinkin’ Beagle contrap- 
tion that stings ’em in their tails, they 
won't show for more’n a couple seconds. 
Won't come up for their break until we 
signal ‘all clear’!” He shifted his quid. 
“It's given me half an idea for keepin’ 
the dogs outta my petunias at home.” 

Major Clutterbuck’s pickup was as 
quick as only a fellow enthusiast’s could 
be. 

“This missing half of the idea,” he 
said, “is how to get the photoelectric . . .” 

“Exactly, sir,” interrupted the sergeant. 
“I could snitch some from supply and fix 
them to the mutts’ collars, but all the 
damn dogs has got owners.” 

Right there Clutterbuck’s dream of the 
M1 Reminder faded. 








Training the Brass® 


By Maj. Gen. 
Sir Francis de Guingand 


I: struck me that one of the 
major defects in the preparation of 
the Army for war was the inade 
quate training given to our High 
Commanders. 

I admit this is no easy problem, 
for the size of our peacetime army, 
its organization and distribution 
before the war rarely gave com 
manders practice in the art of high 
command. I think it is generally 
recognized that Montgomery was 
one of the few of our generals who 
had really studied the business in 
peace. Without adequate training 
and practice it was inevitable that 
a process of learning by one’s errors 
took place. Montgomery and Slim 
[now Commander of the Imperial 
General Staff} stand out as really 
good field commanders, but I doubt 
whether the others, with the excep- 
tion of Alexander, will be remem 
bered by the next generation. And 
the reason for this shortage is, I 
suggest, the lack of opportunity for 
learning and practice in time of 
peace. 

Other than the Imperial De 
fence College, we had no establish 
ment for training those earmarked 
for high command. And | very 
much doubt that the syllabus of the 
[.D.C. before the war was quite 
what was wanted. I'll wager that 
now Montgomery is C.1.G.S. [this 
was written in 1946] he will ensure 
that this defect in the training of 
generals is righted. 

Rarely in peace did any chances 
occur for our generals to have op 
portunities of testing themselves 
in the command of large forces. 
Most of the exercises held during 
our training dealt with the em 
ployment of small isolated forces. 
Excellent for junior commanders, 
but of little use for those who were 
to lead our armies in war. When 
the very occasional large-scale ma 
noeuvres did take place, more often 
than not the actual commanders of 
formations and commands would 
appoint themselves “directors” for 
the duration of the exercise, instead 
of taking every opportunity of get 
ting practical experience. 


*From Operation Victory. Copyright, 


1947, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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“I went out, was soundly 


” 


beaten, lost them all... . 


By Douglas 


Southall Freeman 


PART TWO 





This is the concluding installment from a 
chapter of pr. FREEMAN’s new biogra- 
phy of George Washington. It is re- 
printed here by permission of the author 
and publisher. Copyright, 1948, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Washington's small force of Colonials, 
plus Mackay’s company of British Regu- 
lars were at Gist’s New Settlement (see 
map) when friendly Indians brought 
word that a superior force of French 
and Indians was advancing from Fort 
DuQuesne. Washington's Indian allies 
became alarmed and said they would 
desert the English if Colonel Washing- 
ton did not return to the fort in the 
Great Meadows. 


In this atmosphere, George called a 
second council of war. All the evidence 
concerning the probable early arrival of 
the enemy was reviewed. Account was 
taken of the provisions. For the subsist- 
ence of 400 men at Gist’s there was no 
bread, no bacon and only twenty-four 
cattle, most of them cows, with barely 
one quart of salt left for saving meat or 
making it less unpalatable. The French, 
moreover, might try to compel Washing- 
ton to surrender by intercepting the con- 


voys that would undertake to bring pro 
visions to him at Gist’s. It was reasoned, 
too, that the numerically superior French 
could so narrow the ground left to the 
English that the cattle would die for 
lack of grazing before they were de- 
voured. If, on the other hand, the 
French chose the impatient and expen- 
sive course of direct attack, then the 
English would have to destroy a force 
three times as large as their own. Other 
wise, if a partial English victory were 
followed by an unavoidable withdrawal, 
the weakened column almost certainly 
would be destroyed in the woods by the 
Indians. 

The alternative was a retreat to the 
fort at Great Meadows before the arrival 
of the French. Once there, the English 
would be more accessible to supplies 
and the French less so. The enemy 
might be able to paddle his canoes up the 
Youghiogheny within five miles of Gist'’s 
but if he got as far as the new settlement 
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.» had to feed himself at Great 
\ ys, he would have to traverse 
ew horses thirteen miles of bad 

a mountainous country. In ad- 

at Great Meadows, both the 
; f French advance converged—the 
uthward from Gist’s and the one 
eotheastward from the mouth of Red 
Stone Creek. Because of this, it should 


not be difficult at the Great Meadows to 
get an early report of a French advance, 
whereas, at Gist’s, there always was the 
possibility that the French would slip 


eastward from Red Stone and lie in wait 
across the English line of supply. In 
favor of the strategy that would avoid 
this_ possibility there was, finally, the 
insistence of Indians on a withdrawal. 
Unless this was done, they manifestly 
would carry out their threat and abandon 
their allies. Loss of the Indian scouts 
might be fatal in that difficult, wooded 


ct yuntry. 


Decision to Retreat 


[hese considerations led George and 
his brother officers to decide unanimously 
that the column should retreat forthwith 
to Great Meadows. It was not an easy 
task. Besides the mountainous character 
of the country and the badness of the 
road, George had once more to contend 
with the lack of transport that had 
cramped and cursed the expedition from 
the day it reached Winchester. The 
teams that had brought the swivels and 
the supplies to Gist’s had been sent back, 
it will be remembered, to haul the pro- 
visions that were expected at Great 
Meadows. Only two teams—“very in- 
different” in Stephen’s opinion—a few 
odd horses and the officers’ mounts re- 
mained with the troops. These animals 
and the men themselves were all the 
resources George had for moving the 
nine swivels, the ammunition and the 
baggage. 

Here again, there was no hesitation. 
The soldiers must draw the swivels; the 
ammunition and as many as possible of 
the other articles must be carried in the 
wagons and on the pack horses. Drovers 
could care for the cattle. Private baggage 
that could not be conveyed to Great 
Meadows must perforce be sacrificed. It 
was agreed! George himself drew up 
the minutes of the council almost in the 
order in which the arguments were ad- 
vanced, and he prepared the “resolves” 
for final signature by the officers. 

The loading of the wagons then be- 
gan, but it soon was apparent that the 
two vehicles would not suffice even for 
the ammunition. Immediately George 
ordered his own riding horse to be loaded 
with powder and shot. He would walk 
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those thirteen terrible miles to Great 
Meadows before he would leave behind 
a single round that could be saved. The 
other officers, emulating him, at once 
tendered their mounts for the same pur- 
pose. When all had been offered, George 
proceeded to bargain in his private ca- 
pacity with some of the soldiers to carry 
his baggage on their backs to the Mead- 
ows for the stiff price of four pistoles. 

The retreat commenced—an ordeal 
that men endured only because the al- 
ternative was death in the woods from 
the bullet or war hatchet of an Indian. 
Adam Stephen said afterward that the 
road was “the roughest and most hilly 
of any on the Allegheny Mountains,” 
and doubtless at the time he found many 
companies who agreed emphatically and 
profanely. There was nothing to eat ex- 
cept parched corn and lean beef slaugh- 
tered, cooked and swallowed in the same 
hour. This ration did not give the Vir- 
ginians the strength they required to 
drag the swivels easily up the hills and 
over the rocks and stumps. Every grade 
was a despair, every furlong a torture. 

Worst of all was the attitude of the 
men of Mackay’s Independent Com- 
pany. They had refused to help in 
getting the ammunition ready for trans- 
portation and, once the march began, 
they would not lend a hand in dragging 
the swivels or in removing obstacles from 
the road. These, said the regulars, were 
not the duties of soldiers, and could not 
be required of them. So far as they were 
concerned, they would leave the swivels 
in the road and be damned to them! The 
Virginians observed and wondered and 
then asked, in effect, If this is not proper 
work for soldiers, why should we do it? 
“They became as backward as the regu- 
lars,” Stephen narrated afterward. All 
the exhortation and appeal of their off- 
cers were required to keep them to their 
duty. 

It was the first day of July when the 
exhausted men pulled the swivels into 
their feeble fort in the Great Meadows. 
For these staggering, half-starved men, 
George had hoped to get provisions from 
the wagons and pack animals that should 
have reached the fort during his absence. 
Instead, he found the commissary almost 
as bare as his own. When a convoy 
finally did arrive, it brought a few bags 
of flour only. This posed still another 
problem. The council of war at Gist’s 
had resolved that the column “return to 
the fort . . . and wait there until supplied 
with a stock of provisions sufficient to 
serve us for some months.” If there were 
not even provisions enough for the tem- 
porary subsistence of the troops and their 
Indian guests, a farther withdrawal had 


to be considered by Washington. Some 
of the men were anxious to put more 
miles between themseives and the 
French, and fewer between their stom- 
achs and the abundant food of home; but 
George decided against further retreat. 
He thought the troops were too worn and 
weak to drag the swivel guns he was 
anxious to save. Besides, he had learned 
that the two Independent Companies 
from New York had disembarked at 
Alexandria about three weeks previously 
and he reasoned that these troops and 
the other reenforcements promised by 
Governor Dinwiddie soon would reach 
him. If that was the prospect, duty de- 
manded what the physical condition of 
George's troops dictated—that the retreat 
end at Great Meadows as originally 
planned, and that the country West of 
Allegheny Mountain and Laurel Hill be 
held. An express was sent to Wills Creek 
to report the situation and to ask that 
more men and supplies be hurried for- 
ward. 

The fort must be strengthened so that 
it would be safe until the enlarged force 
was able to take the offensive against the 
French. Tired as were the men, those 
who had the mettle and the muscle must 
clear a longer field of fire, or fell trees, or 
work on the stockade, or dig trenches 
outside. The position did not now ap- 
pear to be the “charming field for an en- 
counter” that Washington had thought 
it when he first had sheltered his wagons 
behind “natural entrenchments.” It was 
possible, George quickly perceived, to 
carry his crude trench beyond a small 
branch so that his men could be sure of 
getting water. Moreover, part of the 
ground around the fort was so marshy 
that a direct assault by infantry probably 
could be made from one direction only, 
the South. It might be possible, also, to 
complete the little stockade in the middle 
of the entrenchments and to secure there 
the powder and provisions. This was the 
measure of advantage. For the rest, the 
fort was in a damp “bottom”; woods 
came within easy musket range of it; 


high ground surrounded it. 


Time did not permit the selection of a 
stronger, more defensible site. The best 
had to be made of a weak position. 
George extended the embankment be- 
yond the brook and he had some of the 
men raise higher the low parapet, out- 
side which, on the South and West, he 
had a fire trench dug. Another detach- 
ment felled timber for the palisades of 
the small structure inside the earthworks. 
As the enlarged fort took final form, it 
became a curious quadrilateral. Its long 
axis from Northwest to Southeast was 
160 feet; the four sides varied in length 
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from approximately sixty to about 100 
feet; the projection over the stream was 
at the northeastern end of the fortifica- 
tion. The whole and the parts were not 
a design of engineering art but of frontier 


necessity. Wherefore, George gave it the’ 


name, Fort Necessity. 

If the improvement of this frail fort 
gave Washington any feeling whatso- 
ever of security on the 2d of July, it must 
have been slight. At nightfall, not even 
the little stockade had been finished. An 
observant enemy, disposing his riflemen 
with care, could rake part of the interior. 
At least as serious as the weakness of the 
position was a circumstance that must 
have angered and humiliated the Colo- 
nel. Silently, almost mysteriously and 
with noe xplan ation or word of farewell, 
the Indians disappeared from their camp 
near the fort. Squaws and children and 
warriors, even Half King himself, slunk 
away. George did not know whither 
they went but he knew why: They had 
become terrified by the reports of the 
great strength of the French and they 
had concluded their English “brothers” 
were to be defeated. In the Indians’ eyes, 
desertion was discretion. Such reconnais- 
sance as George could arrange for the 
night of July 2-3 had to be conducted by 
white soldiers who knew little or nothing 
of the art of trailing men in the woods. 
The young commander tried to make up 
for the inexperience of his troops by sta- 
tioning them on all the probable lines of 
the enemy's advance. Sentinels were as- 
signed to numerous posts from which 
they eould hear if they could not see an 
approaching foe. These detachments 
weakened greatly the defenders of the 
entrenchments. The entire force num- 
bered about 400 only. A hundred and 
more of these were sick or exhausted. 
George's effective total of fighting men 
was 284. 

About daybreak on the 3d of July, a 
single shot rang out. A moment later, a 
sentinel shouted for the guard. Soon 
word was passed that the man had been 
wounded in the heel. Ordinarily, such 
a casualty would have been attributed to 
a prowling Indian, for pursuit of whom 
it would be foolish to arouse the camp, 
but this time, the shot might be a warn- 
ing of early attack. The troops accord- 
ingly were ordered to get under arms. 
Sleepy soldiers scarcely had made ready 
for action when a steady rain began to 
fall. The low ground around the fort 
seemed to be a veritable catch basin; in 
a short time the space within the en- 
trenchments seemed almost afloat. For 
five hours, the unsheltered men had rain, 
rain, rain, and nothing besides. Then, 
about nine o'clock, reports began to reach 
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Region of Washington's campaign of 1754. 


George from his reconnaissance parties. 
One story was that French and Indians 
in great strength, and all of them naked, 
were within four miles. Another report, 
less sensational, was that 900 French 
were on the march from the Mononga- 
hela to attack the English. In prepara- 
tion for the enemy’s arrival, George could 
do almost nothing except to urge the men 
to keep their powder dry. Mud already 
was deep inside the fort; water was rising 
in the trenches. 


About eleven o'clock, an alert sentinel 
caught a glimpse of armed men and 
sounded a new alarm by firing his mus- 
ket. It was a challenge the French 
accepted. Although their commander 
subsequently admitted that he incau- 
tiously presented his flank to the Eng- 
lish, George observed no blunder. In- 
stead, he saw the French emerge from 
cover and move forward in three col- 
umns. The shout of the white men and 
the wild yell of the Indians told the gar- 
rison to expect the utmost in soldierly 
skill and the worst in savage cruelty. 
George iaet valor with vigor. He moved 
his troops into the open and formed them 
to repel a charge. They dressed their line 
in good order. When the French halted 
and opened fire at approximately 600 
yards, there was no wavering by the Eng- 
lish and, fortunately, no loss. George 
did not let the men return the fire at ro 


distance. They must wait for nearer 
targets and not permit the enemy to in- 
timidate them by mere noise. 

Now the French began to advance 
again as if they intended to press their 
attack home. At the word of command, 
the English slipped back immediately 
into their trenches, which were deeper 
than ever in water. From the low parapet 
of these defenses, the Virginians and the 
regulars prepared for a volley that would 
repulse the onslaught, but before they 
got the order, the charging soldiers 
dropped to the ground. Some of the 
French, as close as sixty yards, scattered 
and almost disappeared. “They then,” 
wrote Washington, “from every little 
rising, tree, stump, stone and bush kept 
up a constant, galling fire upon us... 
He saw, too, that it was not directed 
against his men only. The French de- 
liberately shot every horse, every cow 
and even the dogs around the camp, 
until, while the engagement still was 
young, the English realized they had lost 
already their transport and their meat. 


If this was to be the battle, the Vir 
ginians and Carolinians must warm to it 
and must give as well as take. George 
still did not order any futile volleys, but 
he told his troops to fire whenever they 
saw a Frenchman lift head above « rock 
or peer from behind a tree. The colonials 
and the regulars were glad to hit back. 
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felt sure they killed many a 
men and kept the others trom 
o closer, but they themselves now 
sing steadily and were having 
id more difficulty in keeping their 
»s and their cartridges dry enough 
George’s men, a concentrated 
exposed themselves every time 
ried to pull a trigger; the French 
many trees behind which to hide 
‘hey had much the better of the 
inge. 
e unequal fight continued into the 
fternoon and rose in the fury of 
intil the rain gods threw in their 
ves against the garrison. There fell, 
in Washington’s words, “the most tre- 
mendous rain that [could] be conceived.” 
It filled the trenches, got into the men’s 
cartridge-boxes, wet their firelocks and 
reached even the powder that had been 
placed carefully in what was thought to 
be the driest spot inside the stockade. 
Amid the deluge, half-drowned and 
more nearly floating than standing on 
their feet, few of the English troops had 
any effective weapon left except the bay- 
onet, and some did not have even that. 
The fire of the English fell off; so, in a 
short time, did that of the attacking 
force. Observant soldiers thought this 
meant that the ammunition of the 
French was getting low, but they were 
surprised and puzzled that the enemy 
had been able to keep his powder dry. 
About eight o'clock, just as twilight 
began to gather, there came a cry from 
the French, “Voulez-vous parler?” When 
the words were translated to the tall 
young Colonel he refused. No, he would 
not parley. The French merely wished 
to get to the fort and to see how the 
trenches were sited so they could make a 
new and better attack. 


There was a wait and then another 
shouted question from beyond the 
trenches: Would the commander send 
out an officer to receive a proposal, an 
ofcer who could speak French? The 
messenger would, on word of honor, be 
permitted to return unhurt. George 
had to decide: His powder was wet; 
about a third of his effectives were dead 
or wounded; all the horses and cattle had 
been killed; to keep his men from hun- 
ger, he had only two bags of flour, a little 
bacon and barely enough other food to 
make the whole equal three days’ rations. 
Even if, by luck, the powder could be 
dried quickly in uncertain weather, the 
wet and fouled muskets scarcely could 
be put in order because, in the entire 
ommand, there were only two screws 
th which to remove the wet charges. 
sides these reasons for accepting the 
nch proposal for a parley, there was 
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another of which George may not at the 
moment have been aware: In some fash- 
ion, soon after dark, the soldiers got into 
the rum supply that had been forwarded 
for presents to the Indians and for issue 
to men on hard duty. Many of the wet 
and chilled soldiers had started drinking; 
some already were getting drunk; about 
half of the entire force soon were to be 
undependable. 

Whether or not George knew at night- 
fall of this condition, the other reasons 
for a parley with the enemy were com- 
pelling. Washington, heavyhearted, but 
convinced of his duty, called two French- 
speaking officers, Jacob van Braam and 
William La Payroney, and sent them out 
between the lines to ascertain what the 
French proposed. They soon brought 
back assurance that the French were 
willing to permit the English to leave the 
fort and to return to Virginia without 
becoming prisoners of war. Probably be- 
cause of the vagueness of these terms, 
Washington rejected them and _in- 
structed his representatives to return for 
further parley. La Payroney either had 
been wounded earlier in the day and col- 
lapsed about this time, or else he received 
a shot that dropped him now. Van 
Braam was left as the one French- 
speaking officer to carry on the nego- 
tiations. 

The Dutchman left the entrenchments 
and returned, after a time, with a folded 
sheet. On the first page were the badly 
penned opening paragraphs of a Capitu- 
lation, in French, accorded by M. de 
Villiers, commanding the troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty, to the English 
troops dans le fort Necessité. The second 
page of the sheet was blurred with the 
ink that came through the damp paper 
from the first page, and was covered with 
scarcely legible script. Near the bottom 
of the sheet was a blank space in which, 
as subsequent scrutiny showed, the 
names of two English Captains were to 
be inserted. These men were to be 
hostages. As best van Braam might, by 
the light of a candle that scarcely could 
be made to burn in the rain, he under- 
took to translate the difficult handwriting 
into his own limping English. No other 
officer even attempted to decipher the 
text; van Braam probably would not have 
been able to do so, even blunderingly, if 
the capitulation had not been read aloud 
to him by the French officer who gave 
him the paper. In the Dutchman’s own 
poor English, the document set forth that 
it never had been the intention of the 
French to disturb the peace and bonne 
harmonie that subsisted between the two 
princes, “but only to avenge . . .” 

There van Braam came to a word over 


which he probably hesitated as at least 
one other translator did subsequently. 
In the flickering light it may have looked 
as if it were l'assailir, which did not make 
sense where a noun and not a verb was 
required by the sentence structure. Van 
Braam finally translated it as “death,” or 
“loss” or “killing”—there later was some 
doubt which word he used. The text 
then went on “qui a été fait sur un de nos 
officiers,” which of course was easy. 
Washington and others believed the lan- 
guage meant that the French said they 
sought to avenge the death of one of 
theic officers, who, of course, was Jumon- 
ville. 

At the moment, less thought was given 
to this than to the specific terms, which 
van Braam proceeded to translate. First, 
the English commander could retire with 
his entire garrison to his own country. 
No insult would be offered by the 
French, who would do all they could to 
restrain their Indians. Second, the Eng- 
lish could carry with them all their be- 
longings except their artillery and “mu- 
nitions of war,” which the French “re 
served” to themselves. Third, the de- 
fenders of the fort would receive the 
honors of war and could march out of 
the entrenchments with drum beating 
and with one small cannon. Fourth, as 
soon as the terms were signed, the Eng- 
lish were to strike their colors. Fifth, at 
daybreak, a detachment of French would 
see that the English marched off and left 
the French in possession of the fort. 
Sixth, as the English had no horses or 
cattle left, with which to remove their 
effects, they could put these en cache 
until they could send draft animals for 
them; and to this end they could leave a 
guard, on condition that they should not 
work on any establishment in that vi- 
cinity or on that side of the mountains 
for one year. Finally, as the English held 
prisoners taken at the—again that word 
van Braam translated “loss” or “death” or 
“killing” of Jumonville—they must liber 
ate and deliver these men, under escort, 
at Fort DuQuesne. As surety for this 
and for the general agreement—then 
came the blank in the text—two Captains 
were to be left as hostages until the ar 
rival of the French and Canadian pris 
oners. The victors offered to provide a 
guard for these hostages, who promised 
return of the French prisoners in two and 
a half months at latest. 

Several of these terms were awkward 
construction which was overlooked or 
variously interpreted at the moment. The 
main provisions were what counted, and 
these were honorable. George balked at 
one stipulation only: the English ought 
not to be compelled to surrender their 
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“munitions of war,” because that phrase 
would include ammunition. If the troops 
started back without powder and ball, 
every man of them might be killed and 
scalped by the Indians before they could 
reach Wills Creek. Van Braam must 
return to the French and insist on the 
elimination of that phrase. 

Back once more into the rain and 
blackness went the Captain. If he did 
not win M. de Villiers’ consent that the 
English retain their ammunition, it 
would be better to accept the status of 
prisoners of war. To attempt to return 
unarmed to the Potomac would be self- 
murder in a country where the French 
Indians would be mad for loot and 
scalps. If speculation on this point was 
aroused, it was ended quickly. Van 
Braam soon returned: The French had 
been reasonable. From the capitulation 
the words et munitions de guerre had 
been stricken by a penstroke. 

There remained the question of hos- 
tages. Who of the Captains should be the 
two delivered to the French? Hog was a 
man of affairs who had a new wife at 
home; Andrew Lewis had a family and 
many responsibilities as a leader in Au- 
gusta; George Mercer was young and 
not burdened with domestic cares but 
his Company had no Lieutenant and was 
to leave its own Ensign at the fort to look 
after the wounded. Van Braam and 
Stobo, young, unmarried and unat- 
tached, thus were by elimination the 
most available hostages. As van Braam 
spoke French, he could make known his 
rights and wants and those of Robert 
Stobo, during the two months and a half 
they would be in the hands of the French 
while the prisoners taken in the skirmish 
with Jumonville were being returned. 

The French commander was so in- 
formed. Van Braam’s and Stobo’s names 
were written in the blank left on the 
second page. Thereupon George signed 
the capitulation in a hand that showed 
neither excitement nor exhaustion. Mac- 
kay, too, attached his name because he 
would not recognize the authority of a 
colonial to act for his troops. Intention- 
ally or not, he wrote “James Mackay” 
slightly above George's name. The 
French commander scrawled “Coulon de 
Villiers” on the sheet and completed the 
capitulation. It was then about midnight 
of July 3-4, both of them dates thereafter 
to be renowned in American history. All 
firing of course had ended. Soon the rain 
ceased to fall. Weary men who could 
find a resting place in the engulfing mud 
stretched themselves out. The loudest 
sound after that was of pick and shovel 
as if the French were burying their dead. 
This grim sound was audible till dawn, 
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when a French detachment came into 
the trenches and into the stockade. That 
structure must have looked smaller and 
even less martial than ever, because 
Major Stephen the previous afternoon 
had torn down some of the palisades to 
give him a field of fire for his swivels. 

The new garrison was under disci- 
pline. None of the French interfered 
with the Englishmen who surveyed their 
scant stores and their feeble equipment 
in order to decide what to destroy and 
what to attempt to carry away. As not 
one horse remained, to bear a man or a 
pack, George had little choice except 
among the light articles that could be car- 
ried on the shoulders of the troops who 
did not have to assist the ambulant 
wounded. The three days’ poor rations 
could be divided, but the surplus powder 
had to be scattered. Even some of the 
private baggage must be left, in the dim 
hope that it could be protected by the 
guard the French authorized in the ca- 
pitulation. For the care of the wounded 
who could not be removed, as well as for 
the safe custody of the baggace, a total of 
eleven privates, under an Ensign and a 
Sergeant, were named from the different 
Companies. 

Major Stephen, all this while, was try- 
ing to get the men under arms and 
ready to march out of the fort. He was a 
strange figure. Wet, and muddy halfway 
up his thighs, he had on no stockings. 
With face and hands red from powder, 
he bore scant resemblance to an officer 
and carried no insignia of rank. 

“Major,” his servant suddenly cried 
out, “a Frencnman has carried off your 
clothes!” 


Stephen turned and, by good fortune, 
recognized the corner of his portmanteau 
on the shoulder of a Frenchman who was 
running into a crowd of soldiers. In- 
stantly the red-faced, mud-covered Major 
pursued, overtook the soldier, seized the 
case, kicked the Frenchman, and started 
back to his line. Two French officers 
stopped him: If, said they, an English- 
man struck a soldier and behaved in that 
fashion, they could not be answerable for 
the capitulation. Stephen’s “pertness,” 
as he afterward styled it, evidently made 
the Frenchman ask next if he were an 
officer. In answer he told his servant to 
open the portmanteau. When this was 
done, Stephen had the man take out 
what he described as a “flaming suit of 
laced regimentals” and this he put on, 
dirty as he was. Instantly, and without 
show of amusement, the French officers 
changed their manner and said no more 
of the kick administered the soldier of 
His Most Christian Majesty. Instead, 
they jestingly asked why the English had 





not demanded hostages while iving 
two. They were themselves mt de. 
sirous of going to Virginia, where, they 
had been told, there were a great 


fair young ladies. 


George, like Stephen, had fine a» pare| 
which he did not wish to wear tha: day 
and could not hope to carry back t Nil 
Creek with him. Jacob van Braam, on 
the other hand, was going into the 
French lines as a hostage and, for the 
honor of King and cause, must make 3 
good appearance. So a bargain was 
struck: For £6, Jacob was to have 
George’s superfine broadcloth coat with 
silver fringe, and for an additional £7, 
he was to become possessor of a fine 
scarlet waistcoat, full laced. Already 
Jacob was in George’s debt about £16 on 
account of a servant George had pro- 
cured for him from Colonel Philip Lee; 
but as Jacob was willing to assign George 
two months’ pay due the end of July, the 
risk was not too great. Van Braam got 
the finery; George would not lose the 
entire value of the garments. It was a 


good bargain for a bad day. 
Destruction of other belongings took 


some hours. It was close to 10 o'clock 
that 4th of July when the survivors 
marched out of the fort. They stepped to 
beat of drum: their colors were flying: 
they carried their arms; they received the 
honors of war; but they could not keep 
the Indians from plundering what they 
left behind or anything else they did not 
guard vigilantly while they carried it 
with them. Not even the surgeon’s chest 
escaped the savages. Some of the redmen 
even came up to the English, gave them 
their names and blandly professed 
friendship. Among these, Virginians 
thought they recognized Delawares 
whose chieftains scarcely a fortnight pre- 
viously had talked of an alliance with 
England. 

Harassed by these Indians and too 
exhausted to pull even the one swivel not 
surrendered, George and his men had 
marched about a mile when they missed 
two or three of the wounded, who had 
expected to go with the column. George 
immediately sent back a party whom an 
Indian compelled to go to the French 
commander. Villiers returned them to 
Washington along wich the wounded. 
That night all the survivors bivouacked 
three miles from the fort they had lost. 
They were weary but they were relieved. 
Eighteen years later, in days still darker, 
George was to write on the anniversary of 
the capitulation, “I did not let the 34 

. pass off without a grateful -* 
brance of the escape we had . 
same Providence hen protected u: us . 


lany 


will, I hope, continue His mercies . 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keynote: Action 


- new skipper of the lumbering U.S. 
N val Military Establishment ordered a 
full head of steam, steered her out of the 
quiet backwaters in which she had had her 
frst cautious tests and into the turbulent 
seas of imposed unification. 

lt was quite apparent that the new skip- 
ner was determined to make her sea- 
worthy. The skipper very obviously was one 
those who thought her several parts 
could stand a severe buffeting in the proc- 
ess. As they probably could. 

In preparation for the voyage, Secretary 
lohnson shook up his crew and changed 
the routine in several important respects. 

[hese shake-ups predominated: 

Secretaries resign. Mr. John L. Sulli- 
van resigned as Secretary of the Navy after 
protesting to Secretary Johnson over the 
order discontinuing construction of the 
supercarrier, U.S.S. United States. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Royall resigned as Sec- 
retary of the Army in order to return to the 
private practice of law. It was the third 
resignation he had submitted since the first 
of the year. 

Mr. Stephen T. Early, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s former press secretary, 
was appointed Under Secretary of Defense, 
a job described by some as being “general 
manager” of the armed forces. Congress 
may change the title to “Deputy Secretary” 
so that the secretaries of the three depart- 
ments won’t have to take orders from an 
Under Secretary. 

Trimming and Hauling. Some 30 
boards and committees were abolished in 
an effort to eradicate deadwood from the 
superstructure of the ship and trim her to 
shipshape proportions (see below). 

The Army, Navy and Air Force were 
ordered to report on their present person- 
nel practices to “determine what forward 
steps can and should be made” to insure 
every person equality of treatment and 
opportunity (see below). 

The Congress moved to give Mr. John- 
son more power. It voted to give the De- 
fense Secretary “authority, direction and 
control” over the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. At present he is more or less a 
referee, except as he has the use of the 
powers of the Commander in Chief. 

Goal. The aim was, of course, a 
highly integrated, efficient ship in which all 
component parts worked harmoniously to- 
gether for the good of the nation. 

Che U.S. National Military Establish- 
ment wasn’t a “happy” ship. But she might 
become one. 
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Boards and Committees 


In his order directing the dissolution of 
useless boards and committees, Secretary 
Johnson noted that he had observed two 
types of “committees” that were really 
joint agencies and had useful functions. 

One of the two types is the “commit 
tees” that serve as advisors to the chiefs of 
technical services. There are eight such 
“committees” Mr. Johnson said. 

For Coordination. The other type of 
agency is the Army-Navy-Air Force Per- 
sonnel Security Board. Noting that it “ap- 
pears to be a staff agency of the Provost 
Marshal General of the Army,” Mr. John- 
son put his approval on it because it created 
an opportunity for coordination among the 
services. 

Of these types of agencies, Mr. Johnson 
wrote: 

“The coordination which these two 
above types of agencies can effect is de- 
sirable. Coordination and liaison between 
the staffs and operating agencies of all 
three services at all levels by placing mem- 
bers of one service within an agency of 
the other is a very desirable feature leading 
to greater integration of the armed forces. 

“I desire the use of this method of co- 
ordination to the greatest possible extent.” 


Equality 

The NME’s Personnel Policy Board, 
headed by Mr. Thomas R. Reid, with 
Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham as Director of 
Staff, was growing in importance as the 
difficult tasks of unifying the personnel 
practices of the three arms were given it 
by Secretary Johnson. 

One of the most ticklish and difficulr 
of the tasks was to give meaning to the 
NME’s established policy of insuring 
“equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” 

Reports called for. The three secre- 
taries of the services were directed to re- 
port to the PPB on the details of how it will 
carry out the NME’s policy. To assist them, 
three supplemental policies were endorsed: 

(1) That all persons in the services 
“will be considered on the basis of individ- 
ual merit and ability and must qualify ac- 
cording to the prescribed standards for en- 
listment, attendance at schools, promotion, 
assignment to specific duties, etc.” 

(2) That “all individuals, regardless of 
race, will be accorded equal opportunity 
for appointment, advancement, profes- 
sional improvement, promotion and reten- 
tion in their respective components”; 

(3) That “some units may continue to 
be manned with Negro personnel; how- 
ever, all Negroes will not necessarily be as- 
signed to Negro units.” 


The Air Force had a plan prepared for 
eliminating segregated units. The Army 
and Navy hadn’t advanced that far. 

Adviser. Mr. Johnson also appointed 
Mr. James C. Evans, Negro engineer, and 
former professor, to the post of civilian as- 
sistant for problems relating to racial equal- 
ity. Mr. Evans has been racial relations 
adviser to the Secretary of the Army and 
was cognizant of the problems. 

As he left the Army, Mr. Evans submit 
ted a report on “The Negro in the Army.” 
While primarily a statistical analysis of the 
use of Negro manpower in the Army, Mr. 
Evans reported that the Negro soldier is 
now serving in more than 250, units in 
every branch except the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Veterinary Corps and In 
spector General's Department. 

Negroes are serving in every enlisted 
grade and all commissioned ranks except 
in that of general officers. The only Negro 
general the Anay ever had, Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, retired in July 1948 
after 50 years of service. 


Arms Aid Program 


The President asked the Congress to 
back up the Atlantic Pact with $1.13 bil 
lion military aid for the nations of Western 
Europe, much of it World War II military 
equipment now in storage or in use by 
U.S. forces. The amount would be for one 
fiscal year only and new sums would be re- 
quested in succeeding years. 

The equipment to be given Cit will not 
be loaned as under the lend-lease program 
will consist mostly of equipment for arm 
ing infantry and armored units. It will in 
clude small arms, artillery (including AAA 
weapons), tanks, communications equip- 
ment and other ground combat equipment. 

t isn’t planned to standardize the weapons 
of the North Atlantic treaty nations at this 
time, although that is an eventual goal. 

Some aircraft and small naval vessels 
will be included in the program. 

A steady stream of administration leaders 
and military officers went to Capitol Hill 
to testify on the aid program. 


House Warns NME 
The House Armed Services Committee 


approved unanimously a statement pre 
pared by its chairman, Rep. Carl Vinson, 
Democrat, of Georgia, in which the fol- 
lowing warning was sounded: 

“The Armed Services Committee wants 
it clearly understood that if persons in the 
armed services or in their employ continue 
to pass statements to the press which are 
calculated to deprecate the activities of a 
sister service and which, at the same time, 
jeopardize the national security, the com- 
mittee will step in with a full-scale in- 
vestigation. 
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“We will not tolerate the continuance of 
this practice.” 

The statement was the outcome of com- 
plaints in Congress over the publication of 
data on the effectiveness of the Air Force’s 
giant B-36 bomber and a list of 70 Russian 
cities that were held to be likely bombing 
targets in the event of war. 

Mr. Vinson wrote to Secretary W. Stu- 
art Symington for an investigation and 
explanation of such reports. 

“At my request,” Mr. Vinson said, “this 
matter has been fully investigated. The 
report of the investigation, which con- 
tains military information that cannot be 
released, has been submitted to me. The 
committee has examined it closely. 

“The report of the investigation indicates 
that these ‘leaks’ have not been officially in- 
spired by the air department. Further, it 
seems evident that so long as great con- 
troversy continues over the aircraft used 
by the Air Force, additional leaks are likely 
despite the best efforts of the national mili- 
tary establishment.” 

Later, the Army and Air Force repub 
lished Mr. Vinson’s statement in official 
directives. 


Unified Public Relations 

The San Francisco Examiner reported 
a picture of unification that was working 
for the good of the services and the public: 

“Some five months ago the three armed 
services combined their three public re- 
lations branches here into a single Armed 
Forces Public Information Office as a uni- 
fication experiment. It was indeed a brave 
experiment, for no one in uniform has 
been more single service minded than the 
public relations officer whose job was to 
press-agent his own service. But it has 
worked, and worked well. 

“Today, through a single office instead 
of three, the public gets fast and accurate 
information about its armed services with- 
out inter-service rivalry creeping into the 
material. 

“It is commonplace now for a Navy com- 
mander to dig through Army offices for 
some information sought by the public, or 
an Army or Air Force major to do the same 
in one of the other services. The services 
themselves benefit through the interchange. 

“The experiment, the first of its kind, 
should be undertaken elsewhere too. It is 
no longer an experiment. It is a workable 


idea.” 
Draft System Imperilled 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, remark- 
ing that he felt like the “hound-dog that 
was shot after it caught a rabbit,” made a 
strong plea for sufficient funds to keep Se- 
lective Service machinery in operation. 

Points: 

The anomaly of Congress continuing 
the Selective Service law while failing to 
appropriate funds for its continuation. 


The way the threat of a draft “chased” 
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volunteers into recruiting offices and the 
possibility that the closing down of Selec- 
tive Service offices might reduce the num- 
ber of volunteers. 

The need for paid clerks to handle the 
registration of youths and the changes of 
address, occupation and, other facts that 
must go in each registrant's record. 

The need for a going agency that could 
rapidly bring men into the service in the 
case of emergency. On this point Gen. 
Hershey observed: 

“Today, we think we are in shape to be- 
gin producing men in large numbers with- 
in 60 days. But if the system is torn down 
and we have to start from scratch in an 
emergency I don’t think we could rebuild 
the system and get it working in less than 
five or six months. The easiest thing on 
earth to do in an excited period is to ap- 
propriate money, but no amount of money 
could take the place of that time if we 
faced a threat requiring mobilization.” 


The “How” of the Atom Bomb 

From data in the Smyth report and else- 
where, J. A. Campbell of the Severance 
Chemical Laboratory, Oberlin College, 
came up with some educated guesses in 
the Armed Forces Chemical Journal about 
the atom bomb and nuclear energy. 

“It can be deduced,” he says, “that the 
size of the explosive charge is about 30 
pounds with about the same diameter as a 
softball. Any size smaller than this would 
allow neutrons to escape on the average 
before colliding with fissionable nuclei so 
that this is known as the critical size. No 
smaller atomic bomb can be made, and any 
larger piece will explode spontaneously. 
Thus there is no possibility of a weakly ex- 
plosive atomic bomb. One either creates a 
city destroying blast or no blast at all.” 

Quicker and cheaper. “It is safe to 
say that atomic bombs will not do much 
that cannot be done with other weapons, 
but the destruction can be wrought so 
much more quickly, so much more cheaply, 
and so much more unexpectedly as to raise 
this weapon into a class far more powerful 
than the past weapons of war.” Einstein 
summarized it neatly when he said, “The 
atomic bomb has created no new problems; 
it has merely made it more mandatory that 
we solve some of the old problems.’ 

Despite the fact that it is “safe to say 
that a guided missile, powered by atomic 
energy, carrying an atomic bomb to any 
spot in the world, is in the foreseeable fu- 
ture” there are many who predict that no 
atomic bomb would be used against cities 
were another war to start. This is not from 
any desire to save civilians but only because 
other weapons may be considerably more 
effective. 

In fourth place. “In fact, a high of- 
ficial recently stated tha: atomic bombs now 
rank fourth in our arsenal of weapons. We 
shall leave one of the four weapons in the 
secret class and suggest that . . . biological 
warfare will almost certainly outrank 


atomic bombs in effectiveness . . . the 
one is a radioactive dust or spray. 

“The atomic bomb is too effective. \\ 
of our present trouble in Europe and 
is due to the effectiveness of exp), 
bombing and the consequent destructic: 
property. It would be much better jf 
property could be rendered useless { 
specified period of time at the end of w 
it could be rehabilitated. Such possibi! 
are latent in radioactive clouds.” 

Secrecy. Concerning the secrecy a 
atomic weapons, Mr. Campbell points 
that there are four kinds of secrecy dea 
with weapons: (1) the fact that you h 
it; (2) the method of using it and it 
fectiveness; (3) how many you have; 
(4) how you produce it. 

Pointing out that secrets 1 and 2 ar 
longer secrets, he goes on to deduce, from 
published reports, that we are manufac 
turing about one bomb a week, which 
would give us a maximum stockpile of 
about 200 bombs. Secret 4, how you make 
an A-bomb, “has been kept quite well . . . 
but it should be clearly noted that it jis 
only the details of the method which are 
secret . . . any feeling that secrecy here 
guarantees a monopoly of this weapon is 
bound to be wrong.” 

In addition to these guesses and con- 
clusions, Mr. Campbell rounds up very 
neatly, in layman language, everything 
that has seeped out about nuclear energy. 
His account makes absorbing reading, and 
right or wrong, he does no more than any 
intelligent foreign agent presumably has 
done. 


Air Defense of N.A. 

The possibility of defending the North 
American continent from air attack took 
an optimistic tone. The statements of two 
veteran flyers were the cause. 

Air Vice Marshal Kenneth M. Guthrie 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force said 
that Arctic training by the U. S. and 
Canada was rapidly erecting a defense bar- 
rier between the industrial might of North 
America and any other air power in the 
world. 

And the other officer, Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney, Chief of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand at Wright Field, revealed that the 
U.S. guided missile program has developed 
to the stage where any bombing raid pre- 
sently possible against an American city 
could be intercepted by aircraft-launched 
rockets that would seek out enemy planes 
and explode within lethal distance of them. 

Example. Gen. McNarney described a 
hypothetical operation using plane-launch 
ed missiles as follows: 

“Having electronically detected the ap 
proach of enemy formations, the Air Force 
would first dispatch high-speed intercep- 
tors. 

“Instead of carrying conventional 50 
cal. or 20 mm. guns, with an effective 
range of only three or four hundred yards. 
these aircraft would carry air-to-air miss!.¢s 
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‘ uld be launched under their own 
, wered supersonic speeds, at tar- 
eral miles away. 
veans of a radar homing device 
the missiles,” the General con- 
‘they will track down the enemy, 


‘ evasive action, and, by means of 
p: tv fuses, they will be detonated 
- ethal range of the enemy.” 


enemy bombers that slipped through 
erceptors could be bombarded with 
s from protective ground sites near 
ial targets, McNarney said. 
Kinds. Four kinds of guided missiles 
are now under development, Gen. Mc- 
Narney explained. They are: air-to-air; 


air-to-surface; surface-to-air; and surface- 
to-surtace. 

The latter he associated with so-called 
“nush-button warfare,” because the prob- 
lem of guiding them accurately is so com- 
plicated as to delay their practical use until 
the “rather distant future.” 


Robots. General McNarney also men- 
tioned advances in instruments which will 
replace dependence on human reactions in 
flight in the new high speeds. 

here is also the proposal in Congress 
to establish a two-stage radar net, linked to 
a similar Canadian net, to give warning of 
the approach of hostile planes to sensitive 


points. 


Uniform ID Cards 


A standardized identification card for all 
personnel of the Civilian Components, not 
on extended active duty, was approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. It will replace the 
various forms now issued by the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard and also 
will be used by the Army and the Air 
Force. 

The Army and Air “orce plan to begin 
issuance of the standardized cards about 
July 1, and to have it available for distri- 
bution in all areas by September 1, 1949. 

The Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard will begin use of the standardized 
cards as their stocks of the cards they now 
issue are exhausted. 

Description. The standardized card will 
be printed in two shades of red, with an 
engraved border. A modified Presidential 
Seal will be on the left side of the face of 
the card, and the seal, or insignia of the 
individual component on the right. The 
face of the card also will bear the signature 
of the person to whom it is issued, his 
grade, service number, and his return ad- 
aress. 

lhe reverse side of the card will have 
the fingerprints of the individual to whom 
it is issued, and descriptive material con- 
cerning him, together with the number of 
the card and the date of issue. 


Joint Industrial Mobilization 
(he United States and Canada moved to 
establish a joint industrial mobilization 
mittee to exchange information and 
dinate views of the two nations in plan- 
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Division Conventions 
The following list of scheduled 


conventions and reunions of division 
associations was furnished by the as- 
sociations listed. The JourNat is un- 
able to provide fuller information and 
suggests that interested persons write 
direct to the officers of the association 
in which he is interested. Where pos- 
sible The Journat will give the 
name and address of the person to 
write. 

The Journat will publish an- 
nouncements of other division con- 
ventions as the information is pro- 
vided it by the various associations. 
To insure publication notify The 
JourNaAL at fan 60 days before the 
convention is held. 

26th Inf. Div. at Boston, June 23- 

26. (No mailing address fur- 
nished The Journat. ) 
9th Inf. Div. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 30-July 2. Write Secre- 
tary, 9th Div. Assn., Box 1704, 
Washington 13, D. C. 
88th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Aug. 12-14. Write 88th Inf. 
Div. Assn., Box 328, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N. Y. 

104th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Sept. 3-5. Write Mr. Howard 
Bedney, 14-10 Franklin Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. 











ning for industrial mobilization in the event 
of an emergency. 

U. S. representatives are the acting 
chairman of the National Security Re 
sources Board, Dr. John R. Steelman, and 
the chairman of the Munitions Board, 
Mr. Donald F. Carpenter. 

Canadian representatives are the chair- 
man of the Industria’ Defense Board, Mr. 
Harry J. Carmichael, and the Associate 
Deputy Minister for the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Mr. S. D. Pierce. 

The Joint Committee will exchange in- 
formation with a view to coordinating the 
industrial plans of the two North American 
nations. 


Strength: 1,649,800 

The National Military Establishment re- 
ported that the estimated strength of the 
services at the end of March was 1,649,800 
a loss of 12,300 in one month. 

The Army’s strength was put at 692,400, 
a loss of 12,700. During the month the 
Army enlisted 3,079 recruits plus 81 one- 
year enlistees, and reenlisted or extended 
the enlistment of 9,629 men. 

The Air Force with a March 31 strength 
of 419,200, was 2,200 men stronger than 
it was at the end of February. 

The Navy dropped 1,000 men during 
the month and reported a strength of 
450,300. 

The Marine Corps lost 800 men and re- 
ported a strength of 87,900. 





he figures on one-year enlistments were 
interesting. Whereas the Army had only 
81 during the month, the Air Force re 
ported 452, the Navy 1,512, and the Ma 
rine Corps 385. The Marines enlisted only 
20 men for full hitches while accepting 
the 385 one-year enlistees. 


Self-Education Booming 

The U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
world-wide “Military University” with a 
student enrollment of more than 100,000 
service men and women, is receiving ad 
ditional requests for its many educational 
services at a rate of 25 per cent above that 
of last year. 

Figures recently released from Madison, 
Wisc., show that new enrollments for 
correspondence courses or study courses 
averaged more than 6,000 monthly in 
1948. 

In addition to providing study material 
to service personnel throughout the world, 
USAFI maintains a grading service to 
which students may submit lessons for cor 
rection and evaluation. Monthly increase 
in the use of this service in 1948 over 1947 
was more than 20 per cent. 

In the examination section, USAFI re 
ports an average monthly increase of 76 
per cent in tests administered, scored and 
reported over the year 1947. “Knowledge 
of Subject” examinations are up 88 per 
cent and General Education Development 
tests on high-school and college level gain 
ed 82 per cent, with end-of-course tests 
showing an increase of 32 per cent. 

USAFI enrollments for the early months 
of 1949 show an appreciable increase over 
last year’s figures, pointing to an even great 
er use of the educational services offered 
by the Institute. 


Cross Assignments 


The Army and Air Force agreed on the 
assignments of Army persons in the Air 
Force and means for accounting for them. 

Except for soldiers assigned to the Air 
Force as Special Category Personnel, no 
Army person will be assigned to other than 
an Army organization, and no Air person 
will be assigned other than to the Air 
Force. 

Those personnel of one service who aré 
performing jobs appropriate to their parent 
service but with the other service are to be 
assigned to some organization of their par 
ent service, be paid by their parent service 
and be carried in its troop basis. Their status 
with the service in which they actually a: 
working will be that of “attachment for 
duty with.” 

Special Category Personnel will be as 
signed for duty with the Air Force and 
further assigned to a specific Air organiza 
tion. They will be carried in the Air Force 
troop basis and paid out of Air appropria 
tions. Thus the 1950 budget includes in 
Air Force strengths an average of 28,973 
Army personnel. Those persons are not in 
cluded in the 677,000 Army strength total. 
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Top Command Shifts 


The resignation of Mr. Royall from the 
secretaryship of the Army left Mr. Gordon 
Gray, Assistant Secretary, as Acting Secre- 
tary. Press reports had it that Mr. Gray 
would be appointed to the Under Secre- 
taryship which is also vacant. 

Thus there were two vacancies in the 
highest civilian offices of the Department 
of the Army. 

The American Military Governor for 
Germany, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, returned 
to the U. S. and will retire from the serv- 


ice. His deputy, Lt. Gen. Clarence Hueb- 
ner, will take over the German reins pend- 
ing appointment of a new Military Gov- 
ernor, probably a civilian. 


1950 Maneuvers Planned 


Maneuvers involving large numbers of 
Army units as well as large contingents 
from the other services have been planned 
for the 12 months beginning July 1. The 
exercises include local and overseas war 
games and were outlined before the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

The schedules have been planned in an 
effort to catch up on training which had to 
be curtailed this year because of the large 
number of units which were reorganized in 
the expansion program and others which 





No Beer, 


Taking a look at the new Army, 
The New York Times drew this pic- 
ture of today’s GI as given to it by 
Special Service officers: 

“Four out of five enlisted soldiers 
are less than 25 years old. They seem 
to be shifting from beer and bebop 
to soft drinks and sweet music. They 
nearly all have cameras which they 
use frequently, and they like to pitch 
horseshoes. 

Younger approach. “In com- 
parison with the far larger wartime 
service, ‘it is a younger Army, and we 
need a younger approach’ in solving 
its recreational and welfare problems, 
said WAC Capt. Frances Rice, chief 
of the Recreation Branch, Special 
Services Division, Department of the 
Army. 

“A sidelight of this youthful con- 
dition was mentioned by Capt. Rice. 
Mature young women of 22, who were 
‘junior hostesses’ in wartime canteens, 
are now too old to serve as dancing 
partners for many of the present Army 
men. 

“Sixty per cent of the enlisted per- 
sonnel are under 22, and 80 per cent 
are less than 25. It is on this group 
that the Special Services Division 
mainly concentrates. Though the older 
men are always welcome, many have 
families of their own, and do not have 
so much free time as the younger fel- 
lows. 

PX hangout. “The Army,” said 
Capt. Rice, “wants to do as much as 
possible toward finding substitutes for 
the old haunts of home. Naturally it 
cannot provide a corner drugstore on 
the Army base, but there is the Post 
Exchange. Daytime hours are occu- 
pied with military training and duties, 
and duplicates of neighborhood ball 
fields would not be much good with- 





No Bebop 


out floodlights. So the Army provides 
floodlights. 

“Male officers handle athletic pro- 
grams, but women hostesses have 
charge of other recreational facilities. 
In Germany and other European oc- 
cupied and liberated countries there 
are more than 100 service clubs, op- 
erated by 400 women civilians em- 
ployed by che Army. 

“Miss Katherine Moran, who re- 
turned recently from the European 
field, told of the work there. The clubs 
are mainly in Army areas but some are 
in metropolitan centers. 

Angle on comic books. “German 
girls have been admitted since 1947 
—they are screened carefully. In other 
countries girls were accepted earlier 
in the clubs, and with fewer precau- 
tions. The young Army men make 
use of photographic laboratories to 
their full capacity. They are so eager 
for magazines and books on this sub- 
ject that replacing them is a problem. 
Comic Books are not really popular, 
Miss Moran said. 

“Counseling on courtship and other 
matters is an important service, in 
which the women often serve the 
soldiers in liaison with chaplains and 
officers, Miss Moran said. 

Never the twain . . . “Japan, 
where the Army has sixty-five of its 
Pacific area clubs, has somewhat dif- 
ferent problems, according to Miss 
Katherine Donaldson. She was chief of 
service clubs in Japan. 

“In that former enemy country the 
Army controls all the recreation facili- 
ties that elsewhere might be operated 
by such organizations as the Red Cross 
or the USO. These include twenty- 
six civilian hotels taken over so that 
they may be visited by servicemen on 
leave.” 
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were used extensively in the Ber]; rlift 
These maneuvers and exercise 


the schedule: a 
Amphibious exercises, similar : jose 
held in Puerto Rico a few mont! ago. 


either on the Atlantic or Pacific coa 

Joint Army-Air exercise in on) 
Carolina in the spring of 1950. Ops 
from the 82d Airborne Division. Ar 
mored Cavalry Group, and 19th ngi- 
neer Combat Group will participar long 
with Air Force tactical units and vice 
troops in an air-drop exercise and und 
operations following the air drop. 

Joint Army-Navy amphibious exer. 
cises in Hawaii this fall with the 2d Ip. 
fantry Division and the 2d Engineer Spe- 
cial Brigade participating. 

Arctic exercise with Canadian Amy 
units along the Alcan Highway near Fair- 
banks, Alaska, in January and February 
1950. Some 1,500 troops—a reinforced 
bactalion—will exercise with the Canadians 
and the Air Force. 

Winter airborne operations at Pine 
Camp, N. Y., in January and February 
1950. 

Joint Army-Navy-Air exercises at 
Eglin AFB, Fla., and Fort Benning, Ga., 
this fall, mostly for the benefit of students 
at the Infantry School. 

Arctic indoctrination for Army troops 
at Big Deita, Alaska, from January to 
March, 1950. 

Naval maneuvers off the Carolina coast 
in May, 1950. Students of the Command 
and General Staff College are scheduled 
to observe. 

““Camid” exercises in Chesapeake Bay 
in August for students of the Military and 
Naval academies. 

Logistical command-post exercise to 
be held in the Second Army Area in May 
1950. 

Engineer construction company 
practical training on Hudson’s Bay at Fort 
Churchill, Manitoba, from June to August, 
1949. 

Smaller exercises and maneuvers will be 
staged by Army commanders here and over- 
seas. 

Larger scale operations are planned for 
fiscal year 1951. 


Honor Grads Get Commissions 


The Army announced the nomination of 
392 Distinguished Military Graduates of 
Colleges, in the United States and posses 
sions, for commissions as second lieuten- 
ants in the Regular Army. 

e nominations were approved by 
President Truman and forwarded to the 
Senate for con‘rmation. Sixty additional 
graduates recommended for commissions 
will not be nominated until they attain the 
age of 21. 

Of the total number of nominees, 263 
were in the combat branches while the 
remainder were in the administrative and 
technical services. Of those nominated, 
105 are Infantry, 53 Field Artillery, 36 
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Engncer Corps, 30 Quartermaster Corps, 
27 ilry, 27 Ordnance Dept., 25 Sig- 
- ps, 24 Transportation Corps, 23 
C f Military Police, 17 Coast Artillery 
re 10 Medical Service Corps, 9 Fi- 
nanc: Dept. and 4 Chemical Corps. 


Integration and Premotion 


[he names of 291 officers selected by 
the Department of the Army for integra- 
tion into the Regular Army were an- 
nou d by the President. 

\!| the officers on the list were chosen 
after completing one-year competitive 
tours of duty with the Army. This is the 
first group to be integrated under the 
\rmy’s postwar competitive tour system 
for selecting persons who have served in 
commissioned status, for appointment in 
Regular Army junior grades. 

With the exception of nine who were 
nominated for appointment in the grade 
of first lieutenant, the men selected will 
be commissioned as second lieutenants. 

The Army announced the temporary 
promotion of 230 officers from first lieu- 
tenant to captain. The 230 are a part of a 
group of about 1,000 officers who have 
been and soon will be promoted to captain. 

The 230 were not members of armies 
and major commands who are authorized 
to promote officers under their administra 
tive jurisdiction. Quotas had been assigned 
earlier to the six ZI armies, the Far East 
Command, U. S. Army Pacific, Alaskan 
Command, European Command, TRUST, 
and U. S. Army Caribbean. 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


Guadalcanal History Published 

Guadalcanal: The First Offensive, is 
the title of another volume of the Army’s 
history of World War II. The book follows 
closely on the publication of Okinawa: 
he Last Battle, now in its second print- 
ing. 

Following Guadalcanal will come The 
Lorraine Campaign, scheduled for June 
release. In rapid succession will come the 
oficial Army histories of campaigns in the 
Mediterranean Theater, China-Burma-In- 
dia Theater, the Persian Gulf Command, 
and other volumes in the Pacific and Euro- 
pean Theaters. 


ARTILLERY 
Artillery Ladder 


The Army announced 14 job ladders in 
the Artillery career field for enlisted men, 
which, like the Infantry plan described in 
these columns last month, will become et- 
fective at a date to be announced later. 

he 14 job ladders in the Artillery are: 

AAA Weapons, AAA Automatic Weap- 
ons, Field Artillery Weapons, Rocket Ar- 
tillery Weapons, Animal Pack Artillery 
Weapons, Field Artillery Flash Ranging, 
field Artillery Sound Ranging, Artillery 
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Radar, Artillery Survey, Field Artillery Fire 
Direction, Field Artillery Liaison, Aircraft 
Warning, AAA Fire Control, and Ballistic 
Meteorology. 


Tactics of Guided Missiles 


An enemy bomber coming in at 35,000 
feet at 500 miles per hour could possibly 
be defeated by three battalions of the 
heaviest AA guns available. Add 5,000 
feet and you’d need another battalion. If 
it went up to 45,000 the best AA gun 
wouldn’t touch it. 


What's the answer? Guided missiles, ac- 
cording to Lt. Cols. Howard B. Hudiburg 
and Richard G. Thomas in the Antiaircraft 
Journal. But there are a lot of details yet 
to be worked out. Dreaming up a guided 
missile battery, they believe it should con- 
tain three platoons with five launchers 
each, manned by 10 men per launcher. 
Allowing for overhead, this would give 
a battery strength of 200 men, with a fire- 
power of one missile per minute. 

Reloading, however, would be no cinch, 
since each missile weighs more than a ton 
and is crammed with delicate equipment. 
The best “kill rate” ner missile possible at 
the moment seems to be 0.25, which means 
that you would have to have one missile 
per attacking plane to insure that 25 per 
cent of the raiders were destroyed. Carrying 
atomic bombs, only one attacker has to get 
through to do a job, so figure out for your- 
self the AA missile defenses needed to 
counteract a thousand-plane raid. 

Among the other missiles discussed are 
the short range (0-50 miles) ones which 
the authors advocate be used instead of a 
tactical air force to support ground opera- 
tions. 

The whole discussion of operational as- 
pects of guided missiles is stimulating, 
and though it is by no means official, it 
seems to make plenty of sense. 


Eisenhower Misjudges Artillery 


In his Crusade in Europe, commenting 
on the Normandy landing, General Eisen- 
hower said, “the artillery, except for long- 
range harassing fire, was of little useful- 
ness.” 

Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley points out 
in the Field Artillery Journal that General 
Eisenhower must have been misinformed, 
and he produces overwhelming evidence 
from infantrymen of the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 
9th, 29th, 79th, and 90th Divisions that 
without counterbattery fire, interdiction 
fire and direct support fire the lodgment 
in Normandy would never have been ac- 
complished. 


Dual Role for Self-Propelled AAA 


Since the war, the use of self-propelled 
automatic weapons has been given a down- 
to-earth slant. The SP battalion was made 
an organic unit of the infantry and ar- 
mored divisions, and new SP weapons were 


designed to meet the exacting requirements 
established by their dual role: the antiair- 
craft and the ground support missions. 

At first glance, points out Maj. Bergen 
B. Hovell in the Antiaircraft Journal, the 
assignment of AA units to the Infantry di- 
vision might appear to be merely an ad- 
ministrative change. Actually the assign- 
ment is significant because the AA battalion 
now becomes a member of the team whose 
primary mission is the destruction of enemy 
ground forces. 

This organizational change, Maj. Hovell 
believes, should be followed immediately 
by a revision in AA tactical doctrine. Pres- 
ent policy makes the ground support role 
of SP AA weapons a secondary mission as 
long as the threat of air attack is present. 
This policy should be modified to state 
that SP weapons have the dual and equal 
mission of ground support and AA. It is 
obvious that a commander may decide to 
use all or part of the SP units in the ground 
support role while the threat of air attack 
is present if he feels that the enemy ground 
forces offer the greater threat to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his mission. If 
this is so, the quicker AA units are imbued 
with the aggressive spirit that is essential 
to ground support operations, the more ef 
fective their support will be. 

Basing his proposed tactical doctrine on 
the operation of the 209th AAA AW Bn 
CSP) in the Luzon campaign, Maj. Hovell 
develops it fully and effectively, in an ar- 
ticle of direct interest to infantrymen. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
No Noise at All 


Joshua won a battle by using noise. 
Gideon won his with light. Indians and 
frontiersmen were masters of faint signs 
left on forest and prairie trails. The Dough- 
boy’s best intelligence has always been ob- 
tained from scouting and patrolling, using 
most if not all of the five senses. 

Sound detecting imstruments of mod 
ern warfare can sometimes tell an enemy 
what’s ahead of him. Therefore the value 
of an accurate means of knowing how much 
noise is made by all kinds of machinery 
used by the Army and effective methods of 
eliminating this noise is not to be under- 
estimated. 

To study noise and to test delicate in- 
struments, such as headsets, loudspeakers 
and other signal equipment, Signal Corps 
engineers at Fort Monmouth, N. J., con- 
structed a “silent chamber” that produces 
absolute stillness. 

The chamber is so quiet engineers found 
they could expose themselves only to the 
effects of absolute lack of sound for only 
30 minutes before experiencing profound 
discomfort. 


Man-Made “‘Rainforests”’ 


A man-made “tropical rainforest” which 
simulates the most severe climatic con- 
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ditions of the deepest jungle, is enabling 
the Army Signal Corps to lengthen the 
useful life span of sensitive communica 
tions equipment 

The “rainforest”’—meteorologists’ term 
for the humid jungle—can produce in the 
test chambers of the Signal Corps Engi- 
neering Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., conditions ranging from a fine fog 
mist to a teeming, tropical torrent of two 
inches an hour. Its temperature and hu- 
midity controls, capable of sustaining a 
maximum of 190 degrees Fahrenheit at 
100 per cent humidity, plus heavy conden- 
sation, accelerate growth of fungi and cor- 
rosion on exposed equipment much as if it 
were rapidly rotting in the jungle. 

Because of the tropical room’s proximity 
to the Signal Corps arctic chambers also lo- 
cated at Fort Monmouth, where man-made 
snowfalls can be produced in a matter of 
minutes, it is possible to subject materials 
to both extremes of temperatures with min- 
imum time and thus accelerate one of the 
Signal Corps’ most important peacetime 
missions: testing the performance of Amer- 
ican signal equipment under conditions 
that might be encountered anywhere in 
the world. 


Enemy Established Signal Corps 


It took an enemy to convince the U. S. 
that semaphore signalling, which it had 


developed, was a practical military system. 
Devised by an Army Surgeon, Lt. Albert 
Myer in the 1850's, the system was cold- 
shouldered by the field commanders. 
“What,” they asked, “would a noncom- 
batant know about military affairs?” 

Myer taught his system to another young 
lieutenant, E. P. Alexander. Some years 
later a man stood at his signal station on a 
hill near Union Mills Ford. Suddenly the 
gleam of field pieces caught his eye, and 
he saw an enemy column crossing Bull 
Run in the open field north of Sudley’s 
Ford. The observer semaphored a warn- 
ing that it was an attempt to outflank the 
Confederates. Acting quickly, the Rebels 
successfully delayed McDowell and the 
first battle of Bull Run was lost by the 
Union. The watchful signal officer was 
Alexander, and his contribution to the 
battle convinced the Union forces that 
Myer’s system did work. A permanent Sig- 
nal Corps was organized in 1863 with 
Myer as chief. 

Emmet E. Robinson gives the story of 
Myer’s struggles in an article in the Field 
Artillery Journal. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Winning Song Announced 


The five prize winners in the Army 
Song Contest, first in the nation’s history, 





radius is required by the truck. 








NEW MILITARY TRUCK UNDER ORDNANCE TEST 


This new two-and-one-half ton, 6x6 military truck was built by the 
Studebaker Corporation and delivered to the Ordnance Department for 
service tests. Studebaker engineers described it as combining ruggedness and 
power with serviceability and ease of maintenance. 

Among the new features are grille guard, radiator, engine, clutch and 
transmission that can be removed without disturbing any sheet metal parts. 
The steering gear, clutch, brake pedals and master cylinder are on the outside 
of the frame for easy servicing. Brake parts, wheels, hubs and bearings are 
interchangeable on front and rear axles. Front and rear bogie axles are iden- 
tical and all parts in these also are interchangeable. 

Since it has a wheelbase of 146 inches, a comparatively small turning 


The engine is mounted high on the chassis to allow maximum accessi- 
bility and the fan is on the crankshaft to permit use of a lower radiator. 

The company had built only the one truck and at its own expense. 

The tarpaulin of the truck pictured above has been removed and the 
bows placed in brackets at the front of the body. 








were announced by Maj. Gen. | B 
Reynolds, Army Chief of Specia| “a 
First prize, a $1,000 savings bx . 
to Vaughn Monroe, orchestra |e 
his “Men of the Army.” 
The prize winning entries wer. ted 
from a field of 1,050 songs submit: 


ent 


tor 
UT 


will be tried out on the Army the 
public during the year to determin. :he; 
respective popularity. 

Gen. Reynolds emphasized that if 
these winning contest songs has be: sig- 
nated as an official Army song. However. 
if one becomes popular, it may be so desig. 
nated. 

The words of Monroe's idealized picture 


of soldiers and their life: 
We're rugged men, 
We love our life. 
We're hardy men, 
Don’t look for strife. 
We love this life. 
This life we live, 
And cherish all the fame. 
And on our oath, 
In peace or war, 
We'll never shame the name. 


Chorus 


We're proud to be in the Army, 
We're proud of the record we've made. 
We're always in the thick of things 
And always have a grin. 

We sing and shout and sweat and fight, 
But never take it on the chin. 

We're proud to fight for the Army, 
We never give up. 

It’s down on the enemy, 

We're the sons of fighting men 

Who carved our history, 

We'll carry on just like our sires 

For all eternity. 

We're proud to be in the Army, 

The Army is the best on land or sea, 
And even at K.P., 

The Army is the best for you and me. 


ORDNANCE 
New Bazooka Packs Punch 


A “super-bazooka” that enables the In 
fantryman “to carry by hand the punch of 
medium artillery,” has been developed by 
the Ordnance Department. 

The new weapon fires a 3.55-inch rocket 
and has more than twice the power of the 
World War II model, which fired a 2.36- 


inch rocket. 


Gun With Conscience 


Modern science and engineering which 
seems to do more for the Air Force and the 
Navy than for the ground combat troops 
came up with an AA-AT gun that suggests 
that even the foot soldier is going to have to 
be familiar with electronics. 

The development of an antiaircra!', an 
titank gun with an “electronic” brain 
which prevents its firing at friendly p\anes 
and tanks by error was revealed by | cigh 
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: eebles, Assistant Director of the 
N Security Resources Board. 

it and pull the trigger all day, 
r planes and tanks are the target, 
won't fire,” said Mr. Peebles. But 
|. let an enemy try to steal into 
,ations and the gun comes to life. 
mably, it’ll shoot enemy planes out 
ky and tanks off the field without 
g ours. 
Peebles said that the “gun with a 
sce” was just one of the forward 
st ken by the United States in elec- 

since the end of the war. 


PROVOST MARSHAL 
Set MP Train ®atrol Policy 


In a restatement of its policy on the as- 


signment of military police in trains and at 
terminals, the Army told army area com- 
manders that they may assign police when 


they feel the number and conduct of mili- 
tary personel travelling on trains or con- 
gregating in stations requires it or when 
they feel a request for assistance from a 
carrier is justified. 

If army commanders do detail MPs thev 
will do so with their present MP force, al- 


though the Provost Marshal General will 


consider requests for additional aid. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Buying at Postwar High 


Quartermaster Corps procurement agents 
in New York revealed that in the nine- 
month period ending March 31, the Quar- 
termaster procurement set a postwar rec- 
ord with total expenditures of $353.2 mil- 
lien. 

\pproxirmately 60 per cent of the expen- 
ditures were for clothing and textiles with 
$60.3 million for the former and $122.3 
million for the latter. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Signal Components Stressed 


Increasing emphasis on training Signal 
Corpsmen in the Army’s civilian compo- 
nents has resulted in the creation of a Sig- 
nal Civilian Components Division in the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. Back on 
active duty as its acting chief is a reservist, 
Col. H. C. Miller, who served during 
World War II with the Signal Corps. 

The new division will handle Organized 
Reserve Corps, National Guard, and Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps matters. 


ANG Indoctrination 


Regular Air Force Instructors assigned to 
the ANG squadrons and mechanics and 
pilots from the Guard units will be sent to 
\ir Force bases for indoctrination and then 
wi! pass on their knowledge on return to 
their squadrons. Other ANG units will be 
re-equipped with modern jet fighters as 
rapidly as production schedules permit. 
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Register Published 


The first separate list of active and re 
tired Air Force officers has just been pub 
lished. The list contains the name, serial 
number, rank, and birth date of every Air 
Force officer. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $1.00 each. 


Caribbean Curtailment 

The Air Force withdrew its activities 
from San Jose, Guatemala, and Managua, 
Nicaragua. Personnel stationed at the two 
bases were absorbed within the Caribbean 
Air Command. 

Both bases have been used as alternate 
airdromes on the overland ferrying route 
between the United States and Panama, 
and as weather stations. The base unit at 
La Aurora Airport in Guatemala City will 
be retained to replace the San Jose and 
Managua stations. 


Future Basic Trainer 


A low-wing monoplane now in use by 
the Navy as an experimental trainer has 
been selected as the future basic training 
aircraft of the Air Force. The Fairchild 
T-31 has a top speed of 160 mph, a wing- 
span of about 41 feet, has two cockpits in 
tandem with similar instrumentation, serv- 
ice ceiling of over 19,000 feet, and is ap- 
proximately 28 feet long and 10 feet high. 
It is expected that aviation cadets will be 
flying the T-31 in a year. 


Emphasis on B-36 


The Air Force has canceled its orders 
for the B-54 and will purchase instead 36 
additional B-36s and five more B-47s. No 
additional funds will be required. 

This makes a total of 169 B-36s which 
have been received or are on order. The 
last 36 of these planes have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget but have not 
yet been certified by the President. 

The Air Force will increase the strength 
of its four heavy bombardment groups and 
two heavy strategic reconnaissance groups 
from 18 to 30 planes per group. Thirty 
planes currently make up the normal 
strength of B-29 and B-50 bombardment 
groups. The extra aircraft will step up the 
capabilities of the groups with little change 
in the number of personnel, except for 
some additional engine mechanics and the 
added crews. 


Long-Range Job 


A new airplane engine, the Turbo-Cy- 
clone 18, product of the Curtiss-Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, was unveiled 





with the claim that with the new engine, 
present Air Force patrol bombers, capable 
of carrying the atom bomb, could make a 
nonstop flight of 14 thousand miles with- 
out refueling. 

The engine makes this possible by utiliz 
ing exhaust gases for a turbine, thus in 
creasing the power output of the Cyclone 
engine from 2,700 horsepower to 3,250 
horsepower without additional fuel con 
sumption and with little weight increase. 

With a full military load, a plane equip- 
ped with the new engine could take off 
from the eastern seaboard of the United 
States and fly non-stop to a point 2,000 
miles beyond the English Channel and 
return. Commercial planes using the new 
engine could carry 40 to 50 per cent more 
pay load with the same amount of fuel. A 
transatlantic plane could carry 30 addi- 
tional passengers or an additional 6,000 
pounds of Cargo. 


No Future for Tac AF 


By ofhcial definition, the mission of a 
tactical air force is closely tied to the action 
of surface forces. But, points out Col. Wil- 
liam H. Wise in the Air University 
Quarterly Review, “the difficulties of car- 
rying on surface warfare of the World War 
Il type in a global theater appear to be 
of such magnitude” that it is unlikely we 
will have any ground or sea actions in a 
future war. 

Col. Wise then concluded that “it would 
appear that the tactical employment of 
Air Power, anchored as it is to the employ- 
ment of surface forces in combat, can have 
little place in the decisive phases of mod- 
ern warfare of global proportions.” 

Since an Air Force properly organized 
and equipped to win battles, campaigns 
and wars will also be able to perform what- 
ever minor tactical operations are neces- 
sary, “the peacetime maintenance of a spe- 
cialized tactical air arm at the expense of 
the strength and effectiveness of the de 
cisive air echelons is unwarranted. The 
soundness of this concept is already widely 
recognized in the Air Force, but how soon 
corrective action can or will be 
plished is a matter for conjecture.” 


accom 


Light, Darkness and Polar War 


Most of the casual and official discus- 
sions on retaliatory strategic air strikes 
against targets in Eurasia seem to overlook 
the elementary concepts of the physical re- 
lation between the earth and the sun. Lt. 
Col. Oliver K. Jones supplies some very 
interesting figures in the Air University 
Quarterly Reriew. 

Targets in Northern Eurasia could not 
be bombed at night during the summer be- 
cause they have daylight all around the 
clock. Another thing to remember is that 
the illumination from the sun increases 
with the bombing altitude. The higher a 
bomber goes the more visible it becomes. 
Fighters can take off at dusk, stay aloft at 
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a high altitude in sunlight while the short 
northern night obscures the ground, and 
ther, land again some two hours later at 
dawn. During its stay aloft a fighter could, 
of course, make effective visual attacks 
against any “night” bomber. 

The 60 degree N. latitude line cuts 
through the extreme southern edge of Nor- 
way and Sweden, touches Greenland and 
Finland and bisects Leningrad. An air- 
craft going from east to west at this latitude 
at a speed of about 500 miles an hour could 
maintain the same sun time—that is, it 
could fly around the world either in com- 
plete darkness or complete sunshine. 

These are just some of the freaks of 
daylight and darkness that are encountered 
in the Polar regions. The study is of vast 
importance to all types of Polar operations, 
and should not be overlooked by armchair 
strategists. 


AF Seeks College Grads 


In a letter to college presidents, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, asked their cooperation in bring- 
ing to the attention of graduating seniors 
the opportunities for careers as ofhicers and 
pilots in the Air Force. 

“The mission of the Air Force involves 
problems of management, research, opera- 
tions, and leadership,” General Vanden- 
berg’s letter said. “Efficient solution of the 
problems depends on a highly competent 
ofhcer corps composed mainly of college 
trained men and women.” 

For college graduates interested in flying 
careers, the Air Force is reserving a num- 
ber of places in its summer and early fall 
aviation cadet classes. The purpose, it was 
explained, is to permit seniors graduating 
in June to begin pilot training with a mini- 
mum delay. Seniors who apply now will 
have their papers processed so that, if qual- 
ified and accepted, they will be ready to 
begin training in one of the early classes 
following their graduation. 

After one year of aviation cadet train- 
ing—including flight instruction, academic 
work, and leadership training—they are 
commissioned second lieutenants in the 
Air Force Reserve, with assignment to fly- 
ing duties. Outstanding graduates of avia- 
tion cadet training receive Regular com- 
missions immediately upon completing 
their training. The others, with Reserve 
commissions, have opportunities to com- 
pete for Regular commissions while on 
extended active duty. 


OCS Standards Announced 


New age and service requirements for 
Officer Candidate School require that an 
applicant for Air Force OCS be no less 
than 20-years-and-six-months or more than 
26-years-and-six-months old “at the time 
of initial application.” This requireme:it 
previously had read “at the time of enroil- 
ment in OCS.” 

No applicant will be enrolled after he 
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has passed his 27th birthday, regardless of 
when his initial application was made. Ap- 
plications are now maintained for two 
school periods. If an applicant is not se- 
lected for the first, he will still be consid- 
ered for the second school session, provid- 
ing he still is eligible. 

After two periods, his application is re- 
turned and he must reapply for further con- 
sideration. Following selections for each 
class, all eligible applicants are notified of 
success or failure. 

These and other requirement changes 
for officer candidates are contained in 
amendments to AFR 53-2A, recently pub- 
lished. 

Requirements for prior military train- 
ing, including the completion of basic 
training, have been removed. 

Regular Air Force personnel who have 
less than a year remaining to complete their 
current enlistment, must extend their peri- 
od of service, but if they fail to qualify for 
OCS, they revert to their former status and 
the extension is cancelled. Credit will be 
given toward longevity for the period they 
attended OCS. 
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Navy Shifts to Atlantic 


The Navy turned its attention from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and announced that 
409 of its vessels would be assigned to At- 
lantic waters and 285 to the Pacific. 

To accomplish this, 16 destroyers will 
be transferred from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic fleet. 

Disposition of the fleets will be as fol- 
lows: 

Aircraft carriers: six in the Atlantic; 
two in the Pacific. 

Light carriers and escorts: eight in the 
Atlantic; three in the Pacific. 

Battleships: one CThe Missouri) in the 
Atlantic. 

Cruisers: 12 in the Atlantic; six in the 
Pacific. 

Destroyers and escorts: 117 in the At- 
lantic; 53 in the Pacific. 

Submarines: 48 in the Atlantic; 32 in 
the Pacific. 

Amphibious craft: 56 in the Atlantic; 
28 in the Pacific. 

Mine and patrol ships: 61 in the At- 
lantic; 38 in the Pacific. 

Auxiliaries: 100 in the Atlantic; 12 in 
the Pacific. 


1,800 Students Selected 


A total of 1,800 pre-college students 
throughout the United States and its pos- 
sessions have been selected for entry into 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in the 1949 fall term of college. 


——e 


The 1,800 selectees and an ad tional 
450 alternate candidates were ected 
from approximately 31,000 high school 
seniors and graduates who took the \\ayy’; 
college aptitude test in December 949 

Upon acceptance for admission | 


of the 52 colleges and universities j; hice 
NROTC units are established, the tees 
will receive a subsidized four-year llege 
education. The Navy pays for their tuition 
books, and normal college fees, ani pro- 
vides each student with $50 a month for 


living expenses. 


Transcontinental Carrier Planes 


Two P2V Neptune twin-engine bombers 
hopped across the U. S. from ocean-to- 
ocean in ten hours. Taking off from the 
carrier Midway off Norfolk, Va., the planes 
flew to Moffett Field, Calif. 

This same type of bomber carried a sim- 
ulated atomic bomb in recent Caribbean 
maneuvers. 


Film Badges Adopted 


Film badges, used to measure the ex. 
posure of personnel to atomic radiation and 
other forms of radioactivity, are being 
placed in general use in Naval activities 
where personnel work with X-rays, radio 
isotopes, and industrial radiography. 

They are expected to be in use in all 
Naval hospitals, hospital ships, mobile 
X-ray units and in many Naval dispensaries 
by July 1, 1949. 

Because ionizing radiation cannot be de- 
tected directly by any of the five senses, 
the film badge process has been developed 
as a simple, reliable and economical sec- 
ondary method of detection. The process is 
called photodosimetry. 

A piece of special photographic film is 
worn like a badge by personnel subject 
to exposure to radioactivity. This badge 1s 
periodically replaced and developed. The 
relative darkening of the developed film 
measures the radiation to which the wearer 
was exposed. Careful logging of the ex- 
posure of each worker helps prevent his 
exceeding the maximum safety limit. In 
event a worker receives a heavy dose of 
radiation, the amount can be immediately 
determined by developing and reading his 
film badge, and the necessary medical 
treatment based thereon. 


MARINE CORPS 


Gen. Vandegrift Retires 


The first Marine Corps Officer to become 
a four-star general, Alexander A. Vande 
grift, Marine Commander in the Guadal- 
canal campaign, and Corps commandant 
from 1944 through 1947, has retired afte: 
40 years of service. 

Since January 1, 1948, when he was 
succeeded as Commandant by Gen. C. 
B. Cates, the General has held no active 
duty assignments. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Tell ’em Three Times? 


thrice-repeated admonition or plea is not new. 
ingelists, medicine-show barkers and tinhorn pro 
ters of the gullible have used it for years. But the 
o people have perfected it to a point that is nauseous. 

First the announcer in his soothing-syrup voice will tell 

1 that he is going to tell you how utterly delicious 
ind appetizing crunchiecrac kers are. Then he tells you 

t< runchiecrackers are delicious and appetizing. Then 

tells you—if you're still listening—that he has just told 

x that crunchiecrackers are delicious and appetizing. 
Let's see how that applies to our Army life. 

We'll say this for the official poop that every officer has 
to read. It may be obscure to the point of intelligibility 
ind it often takes a hundred words to say what could be 
said in ten, but it rarely repeats the hundred words twice 
again. Or even once. 

Our experience tells us that on the score of repetition 
the worst offender in the Army is the officer who stands 
up in front of his troops to explain a directive that has 
come down to him that he himself isn’t too certain about. 
First he stumbles through a slow and halting explana- 
tion, pausing a few times to straighten out inconsistencies 
that he catches himself making. Then because he isn’t 
too sure, and rightly so, that his men understand what 
he has been talking about he starts all over again—and 
actually does a little better. Now he thinks he had better 


explain just what the directive means so that each man 


can apply it to his own situation. This takes some little 
time but is really a repetition of the first two explana- 
tions. Then he asks for questions. If he gets even one, 
he’s sunk. In answering it he'll probably give rise to more 
confusion and have to answer a barrage of questions, 
some absolutely unrelated to the subject in hand. 

By the time he’s through he has outdone the radio 
announcer several times. And he hasn't gotten his mes 
sage across nearly as well as the announcer did his. ‘The 
reason is obvious. The announcer or whoever wrote the 
commercial, prepared it carefully before it was read to the 
listening audience. The writer was sure that it was easily 
understood, simple and plain. That the announcer re 
peated it three times was but a cynical appraisal of the 
ability of the radio audience to grasp and retain the idea 
that crunchiecrackers are a must for the breakfast table. 

If the officer had prepared his explanation before the 
time came to tell his command about it, he probably 
would have gotten the message across with one explana 
tion and no questions. But to be sure he could have re 
peated it once by telling the men just what it meant to 
each of them 

Then there is the follow-up to see that the directive is 
obeved. But that has nothing to do with the original 
explanation, except that it is safe to say that an ofhcer 
whose original explanation was unprepared is going to 
have trouble in the follow-up. 


The Implication of Flying Saucers 


For the top mystery of the spring we suggest the re- 
emergence of speculation about flying saucers. None 
have been seen recently so far as we are aware, but one 
national magazine came out with a story purporting to 
tell what the Air Force knows and doesn’t know about 
the flying discs. And a Dayton, Ohio, newspaper carried 
a lengthy story on them which, it said, was based on un- 
published reports assembled at Wright Air Force Base. 

The best conclusion seems to be that the Air Force 
doesn’t regard the flying saucers as a joke but doesn’t 
think they are a cause for alarm either. 

The statement isn’t very satisfying and seems to sug- 
gest that the Air Force has some theories that it isn’t talk- 
ing about. Up to now we had considered flying saucers 
in the same category as the Loch Ness monster, Kilroy 
and Elmer of American Legion parade fame. But now 
we see that we have been facetious about a phenomenon 

hat must be taken seriously. 

" "Therefore. we have a few observations to make on 
flying discs and the Air Force's investigation of them. 

First we question the Air Force’s assumption of the 
mission of investigating the saucers. Did they get the 
mission cleared with the JCS before starting out? 

Should the Air Force be permitted to continue its in- 
estigations? After all it has lost one pilot and airplane in 
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chasing the mystery disc, a rather costly sum to be paid 
for the meager information it has accumulated. Why 
shouldn't the investigation be a function of the artillery’s 
guided missile battalions? Equipped as they are with 
sound ranging devices and missiles that fly much faster 
than sound, it would seem logical for the guided missile 
people to look into the mystery. We would feel much 
safer with the artillery in charge. They have a trad‘tion 
for unimaginative, feet-on-the-ground thinking and 
wouldn't be inclined to pursue a flying fantasy merely 
for the sake of publicity. Not that we think the Air Force 
would either, but there are those who think it would, 
which has the same result. 

Those cynics see a mystery as great as the saucers in 
the fact that the Air Force chose this time to reveal its 
continuing interest in a phenomenon that hadn’t been in 
the newspapers for months. They belong to that school 
of cynics who believe that a great deal of news is 

“planted” by those who want publicity or by devious 
schemers who shift emphasis elsewhere to av oid public- 
ity. What's the Air Force up to, they ask. Does it want 
a hundred million dollars or so to set up a FSIC (Flying 
Saucer Investigative Committee) or is it trying to take 
the heat off of criticism of the B-36? 

We heard it theorized that the flying saucers may be 
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flying fish, equipped with a reverse of the schnorkel 
which permits them to stay out of water for long periods 
of time. The man who suggested the theory held that 
the Navy has a perfect right to enter the investigation. 

here was also the suggestion that the Atomic Energy 
Commission be asked to explode one of its bombs at say 
40,000 feet. It has tried ‘em on the level and under water 
and from other unspecified positions so why not explode 
one from seven and one-half miles up? It might blow all 
the flying saucers right out of existence. But before the 
AEC does it both the Air Force and the Navy ought to 





be informed so they can get all their around-the r 
across-the-continent, and endurance flyers out of 
The upper reaches of the sky have been filled \ 
many GI airplanes in recent months that it’s hard 
derstand how the guided missile people find room 
off even a WAC corporal. 

It is quite apparent, of course, that we don’t knoy 
we are talking about. But to paraphrase the Air 
we are inclined to suggest that while we don’t co 
all the recent publicity hullabaloo over flying sauc 


a joke, we don't know what else to make of it. 


Armed Forces Day— June 15? 


Now that there are to be no more “days” for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps but one one big Day 
for the Armed Forces, we can expect the services and 
individuals within the services to be making suggestions 
as to what day of the 365 should be chosen as Armed 
Forces Day. 

Admiral Louis Denfeld lost no time in proposing 
September 2—the anniversary of the day the Japanese 
formally signed surrender terms on board the battleship 
Missouri. 

But why not August 14 (August 15 in the far Pacific) 

the anniversary of the day World War II shooting 
stopped? 

Or August 10—the anniversary of the day the Japa- 
nese announced they would accept the terms of the 
Potsdam declaration? 

Or May 7—anniversary of the day the Germans signed 
surrender terms at Reims; or May 8 when they signed at 
Berlin? 

Or December 7—anniversary of the day that “will 
live in infamy”? 

Or November 1l—anniversary of the Armistice of 
1918? 

Or April 6—anniversary of our going to war against 
Germany in 1917? 

Or April 9—the anniversary of Appomattox? 

Or April 12—the anniversary of the firing on Fort 
Sumter? 

Or October 17—the anniversary of the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown? 

Or June 15—the anniversary of the day the Conti- 
nental Congress selected George Washington as com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army? 

The Navy has had its day on October 27—Theodore 
Roosevelt's birthday. The Marine Corps has observed 
November 10—anniversary of the day the Continental 
Congress authorized the formation of the first Marine 


battalion. The Army's day has been April 6—anniversary 
of our declaration of war against Germany in 1917. [he 
Air Force has finally settled on September 18—anni- 
versary of the day the Air Force became autonomous 
(and the National Military Establishment came into 
being). Before that the Air Force observed August | 
—anniversary of the day the Army bought its first air. 
lane. 

All of these dates have great and noble traditions. The 
Journat can think of objections to all of them exc ept 
one. 

\ date celebrating the beginning or end of a war 
stands a chance of being overshadowed by another mem 
orable date in a later or greater war. (December 7 
means more to many more living Americans than April 6 
and the anniversary of the firing on Fort Sumter is ob- 
viously inappropriate. The same or other objections can 
be made to the dates of Yorktown, Appomattox, Armistice 
of 1918, and the end of World War II.) 

The date selected for Armed Forces Day should have 
universal and ias:ing appeal. 

What better day then than the day the first Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States was selected by a representative body of American 
citizens, the Continental Congress? 

True, the men in Philadelphia gave George Washing- 
ton command of the Army only. But at that time there 
was no Navy, Marine Corps or Air Force. In effect 
Washington did command all of the armed forces of the 
Colonies united against Great Pzitain. 

There is another reason The lournat is in favor of 
June 15 as Armed Forces Day. The Day should come at 
a time of the year when the weather is generally favor- 
able in all parts of the nation. And of all the months 
none is more favorable than June, the month that has 
days that are rare beyond compare, the month we're al! 
knee deep in, the month that’s “bustin’ out all over.” 


Reserve Assignments 


The Journat believes that a strong, vigorous reserve 
force is a cornerstone of national defense. We have 
heard very few dissents from this opinion. Indeed, most 
of our top leaders and military thinkers agree with this 
fully. 

The policy of the National Military Establishment is 
to build wth strong reserves. Congress has blessed this 
policy as it applies in particular to the Organized Re- 


serves with retirement privileges and inactive training 


Vy. 
Nevertheless, the mutterings of dissatisfied and dis- 


gusted Reserve officers could soon swell to a roar. [he 
Journat has not gone into this roblem editorial!y for 
three years, because it felt that de official Reserve pro- 
gram should have a chance to get under way and solve 
whatever problems arose, without unhelpful criticism 
from the sidelines. But since the program has not panned 
out in practice to be anywhere near satisfactory, we 
think we should not stay silent about it any longer 

To say it simply, by the time the best efforts of | 
NME and the ne Department of the Army reach dye to 


Captain Smith in Tanktown or Captain Jones in | ig 
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they get watered down to the point where Smith 
jones feel little but futility. 
over three years of postwar Reserve activity, many 
st, active and able Reserve officers have not yet been 
, assignments. Many of these men are attending 
ings as often as every week, and giving generously 
,eir time in business hours in furtherance of Reserve 
vities, and still do not receive a cent of the modest 
that the newspapers tell them they are receiving, and 
ch they thought, from the law and the regulations 
| the press releases, they would receive. As an ex- 
ple, one unit S-3 we know can’t get officers to instruct 
group “because the Reserves are getting paid; so let 

m provide their own instruction.” But this officer 

nself is not getting paid because he is attached to the 

it as not assigned. His assignment is with a Composite 
sup; yet the Reserve Corps was assured a year or more 

»o that such groups would pass out of existence long be 

re the present. Composite Groups do not get paid no 
matter how much serious work they do and training they 
take. 

So far as The Journat can see, the reasoning behind 
this lack of assignments for Reserve officers appears to be 
juite unrealistic. 

It seems to us that the last war proved conclusively 
that Reserve units do not get called to active service as 
units in case of national emergency. Even the National 
Guard, brought into active war service as units, bore little 
resemblance to its prewar rosters after the first year or so. 
But today it is still insisted that Reserve units cannot be 
organized unless they fit within the framework of the 
latest Umpteen Division Plan. 

[he trouble seems to be lack of imagination and real- 
istic thinking—which in turn results in a lack of proper 
assignment and pay, and often, too, in a lack of adequate 
training to hold the interest of able men. 

Almost three years ago one Reserve officer, to give an 
example, an officer commanding a subgroup of a Com- 
posite Group, went to his Senior Instructor with the 
simple and logical notion of reorganizing his subgroup, 
consisting of Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, and Signal 
Corps ofhcers, into a provisional Guided Missile Battal- 
ion. He was turned down cold—there was “no authority” 
for such an action. All the leader of the unit needed was 
a look at the TO/E and the use of some instructional 
-naterial for such battalions. The suggested change, 
which of course involved no matter of pay at that time, 
would have given some direction to the unit’s extremely 
perfunctory and haphazard training. He didn’t even ask 
for a numerical designation for the unit. But there was 
“no authority.” 

“No authority” still seems to be a good deal of the 
trouble. The Journnat cannot see why every Reserve 
ofhcer who shows his steady interest by attending Re- 
serve meetings should not at least be given an assign- 
ment, Umpteen Division Army or not. It costs the Gov- 
ernment nothing beyond a little decision and paper work 
to set up a provisional unit. And such units would pro- 


vide a home for the frustrated Reserve officer and afford 
him training of some usefulness and interest—until he 
can receive a definite assignment warranting the ac- 
knowledgment of his services by proper pay which Con- 
gress intended he should receive. 

There are other things wrong with the Reserves, 
things, we feel, that will bear mentioning—coming back 
to. The active-duty training program (or lack of it) has 
approached the chaotic. ‘The practice of transferring 
Reserve officers to the Inactive Reserve without prior 
notification in cases of adverse physical examination re- 
ports has seemed not only overly rigorous but bound to 
cause bad feeling—indeed, the worst type of public re 
lations in the general sense. The lack of raster training 
programs, and the now-you-see-it-now-you-don't terminal 
promotion grades are two other things that need much 
sensible and immediate attention. 

But the first thing that needs to be done—and it 
should be done as fast as possible—is to find an assign 
ment for every interested Reserve officer. For it is the 
homeless Reserve officer, tired of the state of suspended 
animation, who is getting fed up with the whole thing. 
These officers were trained at great expense, and proved 
their worth in the supreme test, war. Why lose them be 
cause of the fiction of the umpteen-division Army? 

It is not uncommon for Reserve officers to travel hun 
dreds of miles to an Army Headquarters, and even to 
Washington, in their endeavor to obtain a status that 
will make some use of their deep military interest and 
energy. These men and others who can't afford such 
time and travel are intelligent enough to ask the $64.00 
question: “If the Army can’t find assignments for us be 
cause there are not enough units to assign us to, and if 
they have all the units they need already, then do they 
actually need us at all? Are we considered just extra 
numbers, cluttering up the rosters?” 

If these officers are extra numbers, they should be told 
so in all fairness, so they might put their spare time to 
better use. If they are needed in any plan the NME has, 
and The Journat believes they are, the right thing for 
the NME to do is to set forth the plan and give these 
officers equal treatment with the officers who have assign 
ments. 

The Army (with some practical necessity, we think) 
has been able to have it both ways in the matter of Cate- 
gory statements for extended active duty. But it can 
hardly have it both ways in this matter, equally impor 
tant to the Reserves, of assignment to training units. We 
are certain that most Reserve officers can see the reasons 
behind the Category unfairness, but not for the inertia 
that apparently denies so many of them a proper training 
unit assignment. 

The Journat is aware that improvement of Reserve 
training as such is important in the minds of the top au 
thorities today and that some excellent specific measures 
are being taken. But it believes and recommends that the 
speediest possible further action be taken to correct the 
situation described above. 


Economy Is Your Job 


The Army itself, and every man in it, knows that there 
‘s waste in manpower, supplies and equipment that costs 
the taxpayer many dollars. Mr. Herbert Hoover has 
charged that the Army, Navy and Air Force waste as 
nuch as a billion and a half dollars a year. Some of Mr. 
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Hoover's figures were challenged by Secretary Royall. 
But even though Mr. Hoover's estimate was a bit on the 
strong side, admittedly there is waste that can be elimi- 
nated. 

But it is much more than keeping track of millions and 
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billions of dollars in appropriations. It’s principally a 
matter of saving pennies, dollars and hundreds of dollars. 
And that’s where every man and woman in the Amny, 
officer, enlisted man and civilian comes in. Actually any 
economies that amount to anything and don’t put a crimp 
in essential activities are the small savings, here and 
there, that add up to tremendous sums. 

Recently there came to our attention a lecture by 
Colonel Douglas N. Lawley, now at Governors Island 
with the First Army, on what he called Logistics Disci- 
pline, a term he prefers to Supply Discipline because, he 
says, that the first term is far more inclusive. 

Colonel Lawley rightly lays the blame for our waste- 
ful habits on the war, when economy necessarily was of 
low priority and the emphasis was on getting things 
done. He remembers that the Army was most economi- 
cal during the long periods of peace. And now that we 
may be entering such a period it is time to stress ef- 
ficiency, economy, conservation and the maximum use 
of what is made available to us. 

Colonel Lawley lists some twenty factors that com- 
manders of all echelons must observe if they are going to 
effectively promote efficiency and economy. These in- 
clude such things as strict and impartial enforcement of 
property responsibility and accountability; economic use 
of transportation; efficient and economical use of all per- 
sonnel, military and civilian; and requiring that every 
dollar spent for the Army buys a dollar's worth of value. 

Colonel Lawley concludes his lecture with a paragraph 
that sums up so well the duty of all persons in the military 
establishment to be less wasteful and more economical 





that we want to quote the whole paragraph: 

“Although many directives, including those fro: 
Army Comptroller, have been published on consery.): jon 
in utilization of supplies, equipment, personnel and 
funds, maximum effective results cannot be had y 
and until every individual, military and civilian, . 
thoroughly understands his responsibility for econ 
Every person, be he combat soldier, technical service» sy 
or civilian, must be fully trained in these elemen:s of 
logistics discipline which apply to him. This training ; 
of no lesser importance than is training in combat tech 
nique. Commanders of all ranks and grades must be 
brought to an active realization of their logistic responsi- 
bility. Post commanders, alone, however individually ef. 
ficient they may be, cannot completely discharge their 
logistic responsibility without the intelligent and ener. 
getic cooperation of all of their subordinates. Every 
member of this Army must be made to feel that he, 
whether he be general or private or civilian, is, in his 
capacity, guardian of the supplies, equipment, funds and 
all other Army resources insofar as his control, super- 
vision or use thereof pertains. Thus, alone, by the en- 
forcement of rigid logistic discipline can this Army ac- 
complish its mission of economy and remove from public 
opinion the stigma of its alleged profligacy. Logistics 
discipline is our major weapon to secure maximum 
economy . . . Your wholehearted, zealous action and 
cooperation are needed to make logistics discipline an 
aggressive, uncompromising influence in effecting sound 
economy . . . The enforcement of that discipline is your 
command responsibility. . . .” 
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Why Editors Escape Psychiatrists 


Che title of this editorial is swiped from the Novem- 
ber-December 1939, issue of The Journat. The then 
editor was moved to comment on the fact that “things 
pop up that give the editorial staff grief, worry, or a 
jittery feeling.” Being an optimist the editor didn’t dwell 
on the pessimistic side of editing long, but switched over 
to one or two items that had recently brightened his 
editorial days. That was in 1939—and now it’s ten years 
and one war later and yet for Journat editors things 
are much the same. 

In the past few months the present editorial staff has 
been given a few occasions for worry and one or two cases 
of jitters. There have been two bad bobbles in picture 
captions since the first of the year; bobbles that were so 
apparent that many of our readers called us up short on 
them. When we committed the first one we should have 
known that another was coming. And if bad luck runs 
in threes we can only cross our fingers and os it won't 
be too flagrant—and take more care in checking every 
sentence in the magazine. 

There are other worries, too. And sometimes the near 
jitters. The problem of transforming the prose of an 
author who has something to say but has difficulty in 
saying it into readable form and then seeing to it that 
typist, linotype operators, compositors and printers don’t 
make gibberish of it, requires a modicum of brains and 
a lot of follow-through. The more brains the better, to be 
sure, but close attention to detail is the prime require- 
ment. 

But, as the 1939 editor observed, there are compensa- 
tions. There is the reader who writes in for no reason at 


all except to say that he thinks The Journat is grand. 
And there is the reader who fills out a renewal form and 
appends a line to the effect that he wouldn't think of 
doing without The Journav. There are even occasional 
letters of discontinuance that don't bother the editor, 
such as the one we recently received from a busy profes- 
sor of engineering at a large agricultural and engineering 
college. He wrote that he had been introduced to The 
Journat while in the service during the war, had always 
found it informative and entertaining and wasn’t renew- 
ing only because he found it impossible to find time to 
read The Journat. He’s a busy man and there is a great 
deal of current literacure in his own field of endeavor 
with which he must be familiar and so we can under- 
stand his predicament. And forgive him. But there are 
few like him. Most of us actually have more time for 
reading than we admit. And one of the disappointments 
of INFANTRY JouRNAL editors is the occasional regular 
officer of Infantry whe “is too busy to read The Jour- 
nat.” The professor of engineering can’t find time to 
read The Journat because he feels he must devote his 
spare hours to reading the magazines devoted to his 
branch of engineering. But the Infantry officer who can't 
even read the one magazine devoted to his own arm of 
the service is the kind who drive editors to the psychia 
trist. 

None of the reading kind do that. Even the most 
critical and caustic of readers gladden the editor's heart 
and brighten his day. Readers can say what they please 
about the editor and the product of his editing—so long 
as they keep on reading. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Man or MOS? 


[he MOS is a strange creature. Of 
neuter gender, it possesses neither cour- 
age nor ardor. Of itself it is neither good 
nor evil. It is simply an arabic numeral 
brand of certified capability. Unfortu- 
nately the certificate is seldom valid 
while the capability remains a statistical 
norm by which no man can long abide. 

[he strange and somewhat frighten- 
ng aspect of this sexless statistic is that it 
bids fair to become the stuff of which our 
\rmy is made. Strange—for armies have 
heretofore been made of men called sol- 
diers. Frightening—because one has 
never made a winning team of arith- 
metical figures. Where once was an 
Army, a living vibrant thing of spirit, we 
see a trend toward a sackful of MOS’s. 
Where once was a soldier—a man of 
honor, courage and high purpose—there 
starts to emerge an MOS. The question 
is: What price MOS? Or, putting it to 
the soldier in another way: Do you want 
to be a man or MOS? 

Now that is a very serious question; 
for the MOS, like the horseless carriage 
and the incandescent lamp, is here tc 

. We cannot wish it away like a bad 
dre um. Of necessity then we are faced 
with the problem of determining how we 
can best get along with the MOS, how 
we can make it work for and not against 
us, how we can Cif all else fails) have it 
with us but not of us. The MOS has 
become a sort of Frankenstein’s monster 
and we have cause for wondering if our 
machine-record people and possibly our 
higher staffs have mistaken the means 
tor the end . . . a fatal inversion. 

Actually, of course, the MOS is in- 
tended simply as an aid, a means to an 
end. If we-can classify duties by number 
and train people in the proper numbers 

| at the proper times to fill these sev- 
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eral categories we will have solved the 
replacement training problems for peace 
and war. An estimable idea! But be- 
tween the concept and the execution, 
just as between the cup and the lip, 
there lies many a slip. 

Somewhere we have failed. 

The basis for the MOS concept was 
spawned by much maligned big business. 
Big business has learned much from the 
Army; let the Army learn from big busi 
ness. So, on the eve of the last war we 
got the now mighty MOS. It came as 
an aid; it bids fair to remain as an in 
cubus. It fosters lies, inhibits true service, 
and has generally given the Army a deep 
malaise. 

Why this failure? Let us examine the 
basic reasons that should have warned us 
that a whole-souled hell-for-leather adop 
tion of the MOS concept might lead us 
into a cul-de-sac. 

First, it is well to remember that while 
the Army and big business have much in 
common they are not identical twins. 
While one demands twenty-four-hour 
service of its members, the other must be 
content with forty hours a week on a job. 
One may properly ask the life of its mem- 
bers, the other hesitates to ask for over- 
time. One is a life, the other is a living. 

Second, the effects of a “numbers 
system” on an employee will not be the 
same as those on a soldier. The former 
feels its effects less than one-fourth his 
time while the latter feels them con 
stantly. Something shrivels within a man 
when his position and duties are labeled 
with a number. Perhaps that is one good 
reason (not the only one, of course.) why 
the inmates of penitentiaries are notori- 
ously unhappy. Now a good lathe opera- 
tor is not particularly concerned with 
what silly administrative number is given 


his skill for at work's end he is free, free 
as a bird. He calls himself a lathe opera- 
tor anyway. It was he who selected his 
skill and, through his union, helped to 
write the specifications of his job. Never 
theless, the numbers system affects him 
just the same. He tends understandably 
to grudge any deviation from the speci 
hed norm of the number. In fact his 
union puts very firm pressure on him to 
see that he does not deviate. 

If numbering the worker tends to rele 
gate his output to a deadly and restricted 
norm what will be the effect of the num 
bers racket on the soldier? It means, of 
course, that he is encouraged to believe 
that he can give himself, not completely, 
but with reservations. This is an asinin 
ity. On sober reflection it is obvious that 
such an attitude is fatal to an army. A 
soldier cannot give his life with reserva 
tions. A man cannot lead men in battle 
with reservations. And yet one can read 
the qualifications necessary for all our 
MOS’s and nowhere will he find this: 
“If duty calls he will close with the 
enemy, kill him if he can, and die if need 
be.” That is every soldier's primary 
MOS, but we choose to ignore it. 

When the Army began to classify its 
skills it made a fatal error, it drew too 
fine a line. The Army hoodwinked itself 
into making the simple appear complex, 
and this despite the fact that everyone 
piously admits that ir. war all must be 
simple. Why then do we penalize our- 
selves ahead of time? As an example let 
us examine the trend toward mad com- 
plexity as evidenced by the 
soldier. 


front-line 
Where once was an infantry 
soldier we now find: 

4745 Light Weapons Infantryman 

2745 Light Weapons Infantry Leader 
1745 Light Weapons Leader 

4812 Heavy Weapons Infantryman 
2812 Heavy Weapons Infantry Leader 
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1812 Heavy Weapons Infantry Leader 
4814 Infantry Operations Assistant 

1814 Infantry Operations Specialist 
4761 Infantry Reconnaissance Specialist 
1761 Infantry Reconaissance Specialist 

These people ard just ordinary soldiers 
shooting and serving the most basic in- 
fantry weapons. Yet we have ten sepa- 
rate categories which are also divided 
and subdivided by job titles. Why? Does 
anyone believe that a replacement sys- 
tem can produce and stock these peo- 
ple by these myriad categories? It is an 
impossibility. We simply do not have 
the manpower. Yet the mere fact that 
these positions are given separate num- 
bers leads us to believe that when a com- 
mander needs a loss replacement he 
drops his twenty cents into the replace- 
ment vending machine and out pops a 
2812 fit as a fiddle and ready to fight. 
This is al! foolishness. We did not do it 
in World War II. We will never be able 
to do it. 

Now do not for a moment think that 
the Infantry is the only arm that is given 
too many categories. Look at any of the 
others, including the Field Artillery 
which still has that famous MOS 563, 
Horse Artillery Driver. 

We became imbued with the idea that 
“modern war” is a terribly complex thing. 
As a consequence we believe the only 
way to lick the problem is with charts, 
graphs, numbers, machine-record units 
and so on. But while much of the ma- 
chinery of modern war is frightfully com- 
plex, the men who run those machines 
and who fight the wars are no more 
complex than they have ever been. But 
we persist in confusing the issues and in- 
sisting that man become more complex as 
his machines become ever more ingeni- 
ous. 

We come now to the last reason why 
the overly fine MOS concept leads us 
into trouble. By definition the MOS 
points to the individual. By definition 
an army is a team. It is the team that is 
important. A team can do anything. A 
jugful of individuals is a drug on the 
market. We have accented the individual 
to the detriment of the team. One forgets 
that the American soldier is truly happy 
only when he is a member of a team. 
Separate him from his outfit and you are 
in for trouble. The unit is the tie that 
binds. Yet daily we continue to atomize 
the Army and thus emasculate it. 

And what do we get out of all this 
super-duper classification and fine-line 
drawing? Only the other day a master 
sergeant in a star-enshrined office ob- 
jected to carrying out a waste basket, for 
such duties were not listed in his MOS. 
It took some courage on the part of a 
field officer to tell the sergeant he had to 
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empty the waste basket, MOS or no 
MOS. The Army cannot run on a jeal- 
ous craft system in which a painter 
paints, period; an electrian, electricians, 
period. A soldier must do all things to 
the best of his ability. The people who 
make the fine distinction between a gun 
crewman, light artillery, and a gun crew- 
man, heavy artillery, overplay their hand 
and to no purpose. Any artilleryman can 
serve any piece, anywhere, any time, in 
short order. The people who make the 
fine distinctions in category forget that 
in any outfit worth its salt most, not all, 
MOS's are meaningless in that every 
man has learned not one duty but sev- 
eral. A last ditch defender of the system 
currently in vogue may argue that at any 
rate we now put round pegs in round 
holes because of our classification system. 
We can push that one into the quicksand 
right quick and forget it. The idea is 
wrong because it creates in the mind of 
the inductee the idea that he will simply 
exchange his overalls for fatigue clothes 
and go right on with his civilian pursuit. 
There are no civilian pursuits comparable 
to rifleman, artilleryman, tanker. Who 
are going to be the poor square pegs that 
go into these round hcles? Will these 
people be happy? Let us return to a con- 
cept of “Do what you are told.” 

The opposition is quick to point out 
that a lot of the trouble comes from im- 
proper classification. What makes the 
opposition believe that there ever will be 
proper classification? First of all we do 
not have now and we most surely will 
not have in time of mobilization the re- 
quired number of Classification Experts. 
It would be wise to remember that we 
had classification as a function of com- 
mand (and we still have it) long before 
the coming of the expert. Secondly, we 
never do have true classification. We 
have certain vacancies and a number of 
duties that must be filled at a certain 
time, and we have a monthly input of 
varying cross sections of the country’s 
skills. The classification expert simply 
wrenches these newcomers around to 
suit the immediate needs. The immedi- 
ate needs may not suit the newcomer. 
He should have waited until next month. 
We cannot have a true classification un- 
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less the whole nation is classified nd we 
pick from that classification. 1).¢ sor: 
of thing is a long time coming. A. | ever 
then some people are going to | «form 
duties in the Army that they did . per. 
form in civil life. As an examp|k pres 
ent-day classification there is a chtly 
bewildered young man at a Su! rine 
Mine Depot who was sent the. by , 
classification expert because th« cruit 
had been a coal miner in Penns) |\\ ania. 
And there is the near-frustrated clerk at 
a high headquarters, sent there in that 
capacity simply because there was a de 
mand for a clerk and no clerks were 
available. Actually the young man was 
a good machinist who had left school at 
the age of twelve. 

What does it all add up to? Let's stop 
kidding ourselves. Here we are all 
tangled up in a make-work, parasitic, 
obstructionist, overly complex apparatus 
that is slowing the Army down the while 
it eats its way into the very heart and 
soul of the Army. There is good in the 
MOS idea. It’s the execution that counts. 
What is needed urgently and immediate. 
ly is a revision aimed at a drastic reduc 
tion in the size of our MOS tables. We 
might well return to “naming’ (not 
numbering) our people. “Artificer” stil! 
has more appeal than any number. So, 
too, “Cannoneer,” “Rifleman,” “Gunner.” 
The true rare specialist must remain, but 
let us stop making a specialist out of 
everyone who can read without moving 
his lips. Let us gear our specialists down 
to those who must get their specialist 
training in a school; in other words, that 
specialty which cannot be unit-incul- 
cated. 

In this MOS business we are guilty of 
a dangerous tendency toward “over 
control.” No Army can be < “one 
man” outfit. No “one-man” outfit is 
worth a plugged nickel when the “one- 
man” is away. “Over-control” of “over 
specialization” spells failure. 

When the chips are down one does not 
ask for two 4745's, three 4812's, one 
4761 and an 1814. What one prays for is 
six good men and a noncom. What 
would you rather be, soldier, MAN or 
MOS? 


Patrick CAMPBELL. 


Blood, Sweat and Tears 


I am a National Guard NCO, and I 
hereby come to the assistance, aid and 
succor of the current National Guard 
officer, especially the company com- 
mander. 

I also desire to put a plug in for their 
womenfolk. Those patient, compassion- 
ate, intelligent and patriotic wives and 


mothers who suffer with their men. For 
them there should be a ninth Beatitude 
Blessed is the wife of a Nationa! Guard 
officer, for truly she is patient and ot 
excellent virtue. A latter day Penelope 
—the wife of a modern Ulysses. 

When a man (he must be a man to en 
dure it) becomes a National Guard off- 
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Continuing Importance 
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cer, he must be prepared to devote not 
only the two hours per week for which 
he is paid, but additional time and work 
or he will never acquire even a half- 
baked outht. Personally, I know many 
Guard officers who give the Guard at 
least three night a week, and very fre- 
quently more. 

A National Guard company com- 
mander must be responsible for adminis- 
tration (thank God administration assist- 
ants have just been approved) all phases 
of training including preparation of 
training schedules, and supervision of 
supply and equipment—which includes 
having eyes in the back of his head if he 
doesn't want to be caught with a whop- 
ping shortage. And possibly most im- 
portant of all, he must engage in con- 
stant, never-ending recruiting to keep his 
unit up to at least three-quarters of its 
authorized strength. 

Add to this the morale problera, ath- 
letics, noncoms’ schools and his own of- 
ficers’ schools. 

If he is a regimental commander, or 
battalion commander or staff officer, look 
at the time element in travel, supervision 
and inspections. Only by liaison can he 
keep his contacts up to par. Then there 
is public relations and countless requests 
for troops for parades, functions, civil 
affairs and patriotic (?) appearances. 

You may say he should delegate this 
authority. But who—when the day of 
reckoning (Federal inspection ) arrives is 
held personally responsible? 

Suggestions are in order and I hereby 
offer these: 

|) Simplified, concise training sched- 
ules should be prepared by higher head- 
quarters, 

2) A team of sharp recruiters who 
will get paid for results should be au- 
thorized. 

3) There should be initial issue of 
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all TMs, FMs, standard training aids, 
charts, and so on that are pertinent to the 
unit involved, plus a complete up-to-date 
file of all GC's, SOs, Bulletins, ARs, 
Circulars, and Special Regulations. 
Throwing a conglomeration of assorted 
everything at you including things not 
needed, plus extra copies of everything 
but what you do need, means sweating 
out the assortment with a waste of time, 
effort and money. This could easily be 
done in one bulk complete issue collected 
and prepared by officers in the National 
Guard Bureau. 

The National Guard officer is the only 
officer of all the services who devotes so 
much extra time to his unit, especially at 
the armory. And at home he has an ever- 
growing pile of directives and military 
publications to read and the task of pre- 
paring for drill nights. 

I hold that it is the burden of work on 


ofhcers that is keeping the Guard from 
reaching its authorized strength. Look 
at the officer turnover in the last few 
months of Guard reorganization. What 
has been accomplished is a splendid trib- 
ute to the patriotism and fortitude of the 
individual Guard ofhcer. 

I recently heard a general of the Na- 
tional Guard with over thirty-one years’ 
service in the Guard and two world wars 
under his belt say that wives of National 
Guardsmen deserve the thanks of the 
Nation for their understanding of this 
problem. It is why he recommends and 
advocates several social affairs annually 
in order that they may get together with 
one another in common discussion of 
each other's problems, and to show a 
small token of appreciation for their un- 
selfish sacrifice of their husbands’ time 
and attention. 

SERGEANT GUARDSMAN. 


Criticize Constructively 


Old Hardpants chuckled as he picked 
up his pipe after the evening meal. He 
was thinking of his executive officer and 
that new lieutenant .. . Young Jones had 
sure took the wind out of Bill’s sails, for 
a moment, this afternoon. And he had 
been right, too, when he said, “Yes Sir, 
I realize now that this exercise doesn’t fill 
the bill. But how should I change it to 
accomplish your objectives?” Bill was 
stumped. He had been tearing the lad’s 
work apart for thirty minutes and never 
once had told him how to improve it. 

Jones had shown spunk. He’d worked 
hard on that field exercise. Most other 
young officers would have mumbled an 
excuse and gone back to again struggle 
with the job. But this lad asked for the 
information Bill should have given him. 
Old Hardpants had told Bill later that 
the lad was right, too. Bill had been a 
damn good G-3 during the war, but he 


had not learned that for best restults criti 
cism had to be constructive. 

Old Hardpants gave Bill some rules for 
criticizing. Told him to always criticize 
in private; to recognize the lad’s good 
points first, in order to give him confi- 
dence. Then follow with the correc- 
tions. Nobody really likes to be told he is 
wrong. Old Hardpants had told Bill he 
should explain how doing the job differ- 
ently would make it easier and that he 
should indicate the errors quickly and 
clearly. Then he should show the lad a 
better way. 

Old Hardpants thinks Bill has the idea 
now. He realizes that destructive criti- 
cism breeds only resentment and wastes 
the time of the supervisor and the super- 
vised. That constructive criticism gets 
best results. Sure was funny though, 
when that lad stood up to Bill like he did. 

Lr. Cor. C. D. Keppre. 


Speech — Mirror of the Mind 


Nearly every officer soon learns that if 
he is to instruct his platoon, train his 
unit or even to read the Articles of War 
to a casual company at a Port of Em- 
barkation he must know how to speak at 
length in public. Therefore his lack of 
voice and public speaking training, and 
practical experience in communicating 
living ideas to an audience of more than 
two or three persons leaves him at a dis- 
advantage. 

Most of our officers seem to fit this 
picture. I have noticed that the ability to 
speak before a large audience does not 
seem to improve as service lengthens. 


How often have you sat through a 
“Voluntary -officers’ -two-nights-a-week- 
orientation-course” in basic subjects for 
which the speaker had no interest, drive 
or particularly ability to speak. In fact, 
no audience! How often have you at- 
tended a lectrre or discussion on a sub- 
ject pertinent to your work and listened 
to a disconnected jumble of words and 
phrases? All too often if my own experi- 
ences provide any sort of criterion. 

It is not that speakers are unfamiliar 
with their subjects. It is just that they 
don’t know how to hold an audience's 
attention. 
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Why? The knowledge is there, the 
skill is usually apparent, interest and a 
desire to learn what the speaker has to 
say is obvious in the audience. 

The answer can’t be solved in a few 
words. I feel that officers should be 
taught to speak clearly and compellingly 
before the gold bars are pinned on. Pub- 
lic speaking along with the study of 
teaching practices should be emphasized 
more strongly in all phases of Army 
schooling. 


As a starter I'd like to suggest to those 
who want to improve their speech that 
they enroll in the excellent USAFI 
Course, EM 125. There are also college 
correspondence courses offered by a great 
many schools and to those whose assign- 
ments make it possible, resident courses 
at near-by universities—under the aus- 
pices of USAFI—with little expense. 

It is a challenge to be able to put in- 
teresting ideas across to an audience. 

Lr. Frepericxk W. Giccey. 


The Universal Observer 


Srruation: You, Company Com- 
mander Able, are sweating out a fire 
fight at your CP. You have the current 
normal support available through the 
Fire Direction Centers: a platoon of 
8lmm mortars, a company of 4.2-inch 
mortars, and a battalion of artillery. Ag- 
gressor has plenty of support also, and 
no hesitancy whatsoever about working 
over your OP and front-line platoons. 
Your artillery observer and his radio near 
by just blew up, the 81 observer with the 
second platoon is popping away. You 
wonder what the 4.2 observer with the 
second platoon is doing. You can’t see 
that area, the wire is out, and no fire at 
all seems to be falling on the enemy. 

ReguireMent: With your current- 
issued equipment, what can you do to 
mass all supporting fires on the Aggres- 
sors now beginning to emerge from the 
woods? 

So.ution: Sure, try your SCR 536. 
Platoon Leader Two is also looking for 
the 4.2 observer. Maybe you should have 
kept those observers closer to the OP. 
It was damn crowded before with only 
the artillery observer and his radio op- 
erator plus your radioman, the runners 
and the weapons platoon leader. What 
would you give now if the 81 observer 
could contact and adjust the artillery or 
the 4.2s, or better yet, both? 

In World War II the problem was less 
pressing only because fewer supporting 
weapons were available. At Anzio, one 
of our hardest-fought defensive battles, 
one company receiving the brunt of a 
German attack defended over 2,000 yards 
of front. In the Ardennes Forest before 
the big German counteroffensive, com- 
pany fronts were measured in miles. In 
both places qualified observers were 
scarce and rarer still was the OP that 
covered even half the company front. In 
many other battles, defensive or offen- 
sive, the company commander found 
himself and the artillery observer pinned 
down at the same OP while the platoon 
they could not see or contact was in dire 


need of supporting fires. 
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Today, simplified doctrine, organiza- 
ticnal changes .nd more equipment have 
reduced this problem to workable pro- 
portions. Mortars, artillery and naval 
guns use the same methods of adjust- 
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The UO’s Communications 


ment. More radios are available and 
the artillery liaison officer has his own 
switchboard. But we are still far from a 
rapid massing of all indirect fire at the 
front (as indicated in our initial situa- 
tion) unless we go a few steps farther, 
cut across branch lines and add or im- 
prove our equipment. 

We offer as a possible solution the 
Universal Observer of the RCT Com- 
mander, Colonel Ready. He sends all 


Focus —ROTC 


World conditions, the expanding 
Army, and the resulting stimulated in- 
terest in the Army as a career are tendin 
to focus attention on ROTC. One of 
those magazines that reports things in 
telegraphic brevity recently noted that: 
“A military career is to gain in attractive- 
ness as things are going.” 


The Army should be quick to exploit 


his T/O observers to a short sc) 


0] 
fire adjustment procedure, voic mo 
and the fire characteristics of {| and 
4.2 mortars and field artillery. F, llowin, 
this orientation he switches his observer. 


to a variety of firing problems wheneye, 
possible. He then calls in the artiller, 
liaison officers, assigns each of them two 
radio operators with SCR 300s and , 
plotting board and directs them to or. 
ganize a fire control center in each 
infantry battalion. 

Captain Willing, liaison officer to the 
second battalion, enlisting the aid of the 
Assistant S-3, a plotter and two radio 
operators, sets up his system to include 
two SCR 300s, plotting equipment and 
his own SCR 619, two EE-8s and switch. 
board. Each observer covers his share 
of the front and normally fires his own 
weapons. If he thinks more fire or a dif. 
ferent type of fire is desired, he calls the 
fire controi center’s radio monitoring his 
channel. Captain Willing then decides 
which supporting unit can best give the 
desired help, according to what fire sup- 
port is needed and how much amnuuni- 
tion there is on hand. He relays the fire 
mission and adjustment data to the ap- 
propriate mortar or artillery fire-direction 
center. During movement and tecon- 
naissance, Captain Willing performs his 
usual duties and in addition plots and co- 
ordinates all indirect-fire barrages and 
concentrations in accordance with the 
battalion commander's plan. 

Captains Able and Willing, the bat. 
talion commander and Colonel Ready 
all like the Universal Observer idea, but 
they are looking forward to the day when 
the Signal Corps, using the transistors 
and other developments, completes the 
small, light, multi-channel, push-button 
set. They hope eavh observer, the com- 
pany and battalion ¢ »mmanders and the 
fire control center will have his own four 
or more channel set. Captain Willing, 
without relaying, will then authorize ob- 
servers to change channels or simply 
monitor all nets with a multireceiver set. 
keep track of ammunition and gun posi- 
tions, and cut in only when his advice 
or control is needed. 

Mayor Lyman S. FauLkner. 


this interest, and obtain at relatively 
small cost a much needed increment in 
the Officers Reserve Corps. Is it ready 
to do so? The answer appears to be no, i! 
isn’t. 

Present regulations for the ROTC 
were issued in 1931. This initial edition 
has undergone many changes without Is 
suance of a new edition, and it now takes 
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rf the 1931 original regulation 
thi the seventeen years of changes, 
«o say nothing of the augmenting instruc- 
tions, also changed several times. In 


they are not consistent with other 
ann ced policies in the matter of ob- 
taining a commission in the ORC. For 
example, a college graduate can get a 
commission in the Reserve without hav- 
ing attended ROTC, yet a junior or sen- 
ior in college cannot enroll for a two- or 
one-year course, respectively, i ROTC 
with the hope of obtaining a commission 
without obtaining special permis:ion to 
double up two years of instruction i: one 
during the last year (this would require 
10 hours of instruction out of a weekly 
average of 16). In fact, recruiting per- 
sonnel have run ads in local newspapers 
indicating that a man with a high school 
education is now eligible to receive a 
commission in the ORC. Manifestly, 
the college graduate with one, two or 
three years ot ROTC is going to be better 
qualified to be a second lieutenant than 
one with no military instruction at all, 
yet no provision is made for this. Nu- 
merous students in the categories cited 
have recently approached 1ne, in my ca- 
pacity as PMS&T at a college where 
KOTC is voluntary, and I have had to 
tell them that the regulations do not pro- 
vide for enrolling them. 

Of course, some of the new interest is 

due to the hope of deferment from the 
draft, but in large, I believe it is due to 
the critical world conditions. But what 
difference does it make, anyway? The 
Amy needs, and probably will always 
need, good material, and it is now avail- 
able for the taking. A case might be built 
against making any provisions for en- 
rolling students without the prerequisite 
military service or junior ROTC experi- 
ence, on the ground that such plan 
would have a bad effect on normal en- 
rollments. This could be overcome by 
making the provisions a temporary meas- 
ure, effective, say, only for the current 
year (to include the 1949 enrollment) 
and renewed if necessary. On the other 
hand, surely the effect can be no worse 
than that caused by giving commissions 
to those who have had no military in- 
struction, while others take four years of 
ROTC training to earn theirs. 
_ We need new, up-to-date regulations 
for ROTC. They should be issued in one 
volume and issued promptly. These reg- 
ulations should be consistent with other 
announced policies, by providing for 
enrolling in ROTC interested college 
students not eligible under present regu- 
lations, but otherwise qualified. 


Cot. T. F. Bocarr. 
JUNE, 1949 
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Infantry in The JOURNAL 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Think of my surprise when I opened 
my “Everybody's (Wacs’ too) Journal” 
and found articles about Infantrymen! | 
know someone fouled-up and will be 
shot, but thanks for one month of good 
reading. 

Harvey Love 
404 E. Preston 
Baltimore, Md. 


7 7 7 
“Officers’ Call” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I was happy to read in the April issue 
of the INFANTRY JourRNAL that the 
TI&E Division has taken a great stride 
forward in its effort to improve the pro- 
fessional caliber of the officer corps with 
the publication of Officers’ Call. I be- 
lieve that this periodical can be a major 
instrument in the raising of the profes- 
sional caliber of Army and Air Force 
officers. If Officers’ Call adheres closely 
to its purpose and if the officers with the 
troops are stimulated toward this oppor- 
tunity, it can be a monthly “Bible” (as 
many ofncers think of the INFANTRY 
Journac) and a tremendous inflence 
in the improvement of the extire service. 

If officers will give up some of their 
sucial activities and increase their efforts 
toward self-improvement (influence to- 
ward which is, | believe, one of the mis- 
sions of Officers’ Call), there will appear 
in an amazingly short time a remarkable 
improvement in leadership and disci- 
pline in every phase of military activity. 

Is there any way that officers not on 
active duty such as myself might regu- 
larly receive O.C., through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents or through your 
book service? 

Lieut. Duncan E. Morritt. 
University of Mississippi 
University, Miss. 


> The Journat, too, was glad to see Of- 
ficers’ Call begin publication. The first 
two issues have been attractively pre- 
sented and have included discussion 
of books of the day which are impor- 
tant background reading for all off- 
cers of every service. 


Tm. = Ff. 2.2 8 


Our chief criticism is that the main 
articles do not have enough zip 
which we suspect may be due to the 
fact that the editors have not been al 
lowed to treat the material with the 
informality which alone can make it 
thoroughly readable. We hope for 
improvement in this. 

Officers’ Call is available through 
the Superintendent of Documents for 
$2.00 per year. 

7 5 7 
Better Manuals 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Several military authors have ex 
pressed themselves recently in The Jour 
NAL on the use of more pictures, comics, 
and illustrative material in general in 
Army text material. Having worked on 
Army audio-visual aids and school and 
War Department instructional material 
and seen this material in actual use by 
Regular troops and civilian components, 
may I acd to the discussion? 

Illustrations for text material are sim 
ply aids to clarify the instructional mat 
ter. When single or multiple pictures, or 
“comics” or any progressive series of il 
lustrations are used, the meat of the sub 
ject matter must not be lost through em 
phasis on “enjoyment” of the pictures. 
The pictures should not distract the stu 
dent or reader from the idea illustrated. 
They must be used to focus attention, 
add color and in general to aid in clarifi 
cation and retention; be a real aid that 
enriches the text material. 

Everybody looks at pictures; not only 
at comics, but also at drawings and other 
meaningful illustrative materials that 
aren’t comics—streetcar ads, billboards. 
posters, and the wealth of pictures, 
many of them in color, in practically 
every magazine. 

The school textbook of today is full of 
pictures and diagrams. Certainly the 
FMs of the Army would be a greater aid 
to the instructor, ofheer or NCO, if a 
profuse use were made of pictures. We 
recognize the value of demonstrations 
and training films and charts as training 
aids. But the service texts contain only 
a limited amount of illustrations. Air 
Force texts have considerably more than 
the Army manuals. 
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Service texts should be prepared for the 
average citizen who may be called into 
service and not purely for the professional. 
They should not be written with ten- 
dollar words, nor should they talk down to 
the reader who is studying them. Pictorial 
material helps and helps a lot. 

It’s true that illustrations and pictures 
take up space, but a real savings in space 
can usually be made and the subject matter 
better understood through the use of visual 
material. Pictures overcome the hazards of 
the use of words that some readers may not 
give the intended shade of meaning. 

The illustrations of the FMs or other 
texts should be conceived, supervised, and 
reviewed by persons who know the sub- 
ject matter and know how to teach it. The 
illustrations must present and leave a cor- 
rect and helpful impression. They must be 
typical and reasonable and technically ac- 
curate. A pictorial view of a machine 
gunner and his weapon silhouetted against 
an azure sky with fleecy clouds, might do 
for a recruiting poster, but would certainly 
be incorrect in a manual describing the 
proper emplacement of machine guns. 

During the war, a series of illustrated 
booklets was prepared at The Infantry 
School on the subject of “The Rifle Platoon 
in Combat.” One booklet, for example, 
dealt with the platoon in the attack. It 
carried the platoon across the line of de- 
parture and then on through the phases of 
the attack. Each page was “mostly picture.” 
The wording at the bottom of each page 
was brief and came from two sources ex- 

clusively—from the FMs concerned, or state- 
ments from experienced fighting men. 

These booklets were not prepared ini- 
tially by a higher directive but rather as a 
result of talking informally with many 
young officers and officer candidates who 
were taking a course at TIS and needed a 
clarification of the “little picture” of in- 
fantry tactics. These booklets met with 
quick and unusual success and brought 
favorable comments from the field. More 
than one printing had to be made of them. 
As one general officer said, they were 
“particularly valuable in the case of jun- 
ior officers whose experience in tactical 
training is of necessity limited.” Just as 
these pamphlets filled a real need, it is 
believed that similar booklets, as supple- 
ments to the FMs, or better still a part of 
the manuals themselves, would be of great 

value to the service today. 


Cor. A. E. McKenney. 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


> This is an old crusade for The Journat. 
We still believe that there is room for 
tremendous improvement in the Army 
manuals—and that this could be done at 
small cost. 

We have long criticized the FMs for 
their dullness, their jargon, their ver- 
bosity, and their lack of emphasis on the 
real picture of combat. 

Through proper editing alone most of 
the manuals can be substantially reduced 
in length. 
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The Journat stands ready to demon- 
strate this fact, and would welcome the 
job of revising the manuals for even a 
part of the possible savings. 

It is our belief that the whole system 
of editing manuals is inefficient, and that 
much improvement of publications is pos- 
sible in all the Armed Services. 


4 7 7 
“Deo You Want To Live Forever!” 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


In view of the references in the April 
INFANTRY JouRNAL to the celebrated Ma- 
rine question “Do you want to live for- 
ever?”, the Army opposition may be pleased 
with the following quotation from History 
Sixty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers 1861-1865, by A. T. Brewer (Pitts- 
burgh, 1911), regarding the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill: “A rebel colonel, urging his men 
forward toward evening, after several bloody 
repulses, shouted, ‘Come on, come on, my 
men! Do you want to live forever?’ In this 
position the 61st remained until the field 
was Cleared of the enemy and regiment was 
out of ammunition, having fired sixty 
rounds.” 

You will note that there was no question 
whether the Rebel Cif he may be accorded 
a capital after eighty-seven years) said 
“Come on you ————!” or merely “For —— 
sake come on!” A war fought by gentlemen. 


ComManper, USNR. 


> It always has sounded to us like a true 
Infantry question. 


A A 7 
We Apologize 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JournaL: 


In publishing an extract about the Red 
Army from my recent book The German 
Generals Talk, you introduce it with a note 
in which, after saying that I am “best 
known” for my historical writings, you ob- 
serve: 

“In the years preceding World War II 
Captain Hart gained some distinction as 
an advocate of the idea that in modern war 
the defense was much stronger than the 
offense; a principle badly shattered in 
World War I. [I presume you mean World 
War II.] Nevertheless, he had tremendous 
influence on military thinking in Great 
Britain and the United States during the 
long armistice.” (You then cite General 
Patton’s and Mr. Churchill's tributes to my 
stimulating effect.) 

I should not worry to query these obser- 
vations on personal grounds, especially as 
the later comments tend to correct the 
earlier remark. But that remark would seem 
to show that delusions still prevail in the 
USA which arose from surface impressions, 
while the real facts of the war and the 
underlying lessons are still obscure. It is 
more than time that American soldiers un- 
derstood what happened early in the war 
—especially as there is now a risk of an- 
other war, where they may have to come 
into action earlier. 

European soldiers would be amused to 
hear that I am mainly known in the USA 
as an advocate of defense. To them I was 





known primarily, from 1920 on, as the 
exponent of armored attack and of 4, 
future Blitzkrieg methods. At he “na 
time it is, unfortunately, not true that | had 
a “tremendous influence on military think. 
ing in Great Britain and the United States" 
except on a small number of enthusiasts §., 
mechanized mobility—in the USA, mey 
like MacArthur, Chaffee, Patton and John 
S. Wood. 

You would have been nearer the mark 
about my “tremendous influence” if yoy 
had said “in Germany.” For Hitler would 
have got nowhere without Guderian—the 
man wh» developed the German tank 
forces, broke through the French front .; 
Sedan, and led the sweep to the Channel 
coast which produced the fall of France. 
And Guderian described himself as “one of 
Captain Liddell Hart’s disciples in tank 
affairs.” 

In 1940 and since, numerous Transx. 
lantic critics in a state of ignorance have 
talked of Guderian’s victories as the refy. 
tation of my ideas. That is one of the 
biggest jokes of the century—in the light of 
his acknowledgment. 

It was only in the last lap before the war. 
when it became clear that Germany’s new 
forces had outstripped France and Britain 
in striking power, that I concentrated on 
urging the need and value of a modernized 
defense, of mobile type—as the best remain- 
ing hope of checking a German invasion 
Unfortunately, the military chiefs of France 
and Britain were as deaf to the argument 
for the antidote as they had been to m 
earlier argument for the armored offensive 
conception. 

So it was not surprising—except to them 
selves, and the naturally ignorant public 
—that the new-style attack as executed by 
Guderian broke through their old-style 
defense. Yet analysis of the course of the 
invasion, and the evidence of the German 
generals, shows clearly that it could have 


been checked by a new-style defense such | 


as most armies learned to apply later in the 
war. 

Yet the collapse of France was taken as 
proving that attack was stronger than de 
fense. All that it actually proved was that 
the method of attack I had preached for 
twenty years when carried out by a reall) 
intelligent disciple, could beat a defense 
conducted by slow-time minds. 

Now that the West is again threatened 
by forces much larger than the Westem 
countries can possibly raise, it is vital that 
we should develop the best possible met 
ods of defense to counterbalance such sv 
perior numbers at the outset. That requires 
a real understanding of the effectiveness 0! 
a skillful defense, instead of imagining 
that “the principle was badly shattered 
merely because of the failure in 1940 of @ 
feeble resistance by out-of-date leaders with 
halfhearted troops. 

American soldiers who fought in Italy, 
Normandy, Germany and the Pacific, 
should know the difficulty of overcoming 
a tough and skillful defender—even with 
the aid of greatly superior weapon powe' 
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power. Only if the attacker regu- 
.t the defender with no more than 
rength, on the ground and in the 
id we logically say that attack was 

to defense. 
senerals were more attack-minded 
e Germans, but experience brought 
, realize the basic superiority of de- 
[heir conclusions were summed up 
leinrici, who, rising to command a 
of armies, conducted the final battles 
Oder and in front of Berlin. He 
| that “for success, the attacker needs 
or 7 to 1 against a well-knit defense 
1as a reasonable frontage to cover.” 
Even more striking was the evidence of 
Manteuffel—who commanded the Fifth 


ecember 1944, where he almost reached 

» Meuse. His most successful achieve- 
ment was in May that year, when, com- 
manding a panzergrenadier division, he 
defeated the Russians’ first attempt to reach 
the Ploesti oil fields—despite their intro- 
duction of the new Stalin tanks. In this 
battle his tactics were basically defensive, 
making only local counterstrokes within 
the framework of a well sited position. He 
destroyed some 350 Russian tanks of all 
types for a loss of merely 10 of his own. In 
contrast, all the skill he showed in his 
Ardennes offensive could not overcome the 
inherent handicaps of attack, and his tank 
losses there gradually crippled him. 

If war should come again, the initial 
problem of the West will be to frustrate an 
offensive by superior forces. We ought to 
profit by the bitter lesson of 1940. Instead 
of D-Day-dreaming about an ultimate of- 
fensive on our own part, we should be wiser 
to concentrate now on developing the most 
up-to-date technique of defense. We need 
to combine the offensive spirit and the mo- 
bile mind with the defensive method. 

B. H. Lipper Harr. 
Wolverton Park 
Buckinghamshire 


> The Journat’s humblest apologies. Our 
statement was an editorial error which 
should have been caught and deleted, for 
we did know better. We have long re- 
gretted the fact that a completely errone- 
ous idea of Captain Liddell Hart’s actual 
wep | thought and recommendation 
has so long persisted. 


7 7 A 
Infiltration? 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


| was surprised to find Dr. N. F. Mott’s 
article, “Can Atomic Weapons Keep the 
Peace?” in your March 1949 issue of the 
Inrantry Journat. I was absolutely 
amazed at your editorial comment on Dr. 
Mott's article which you expressed under 
the caption “The Atom and the Bulletin.” 
_ Has the InFanrry Journat staff become 
Communist infiltrated, or is it merely un- 
informed as to the nature and purpose of 
the Communist movement? Or has it lost 
its professional competence for evaluation 
of national military matters? 

In any case, please cancel my subscription 


JU? _, 1949 





to the INFANTRY JouRNAL. I do not w.ut 

my money supp%rting an organization 

which, wittingly or unwittingly, follows 

the propaganda line of our enemy. 

Lr. Cor. Horus B. Tara. 

Department of the Air Force 

Hg. U.S. Air Force 

Washington 25, D. C. 

>» We know nothing about the politics of 
Professor Mott but will be glad to pub- 
lish the details if our correspordent will 
supply them either officially o¢ informal- 
ly. Our Who's Who shows him to be a 
foremost British scientist of wide inter- 
national reputation. 

Our general policy is to publish what 
the editors judge to be intelligent com- 
ment bearing on warfare. We did not de- 
tect political propaganda in this article. 

Or is it possible that, in the eyes of air 
extremists, any statement that planes 
alone can't win the next war now savors 
of Communism? 

We have asked Colonel Tara for some 
official information on Dr. Mott's record 
to pass on to our readers, but he has not 
submitted it. 


5 
Fatigue Uniforms 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Just finished reading Lt. Col. V. J. Mac- 


Laughlin’s answer to the contribution en- 
titled “That Monstrous Fatigue Uniform,” 
January issue. First, I can offer some refu- 
tation to the description “functional.” 

The pockets consist of two huge bags on 
the trousers and two of the same on the 
jacket. My own improvement which I 
found extremely functional was to rip out 
the flap in the front of the jacket and con- 
vert it into four shallow flat pockets which 
I sewed inside the bags. 

This permitted me to carry pencils, note- 
books and other small items where they 
were accessible without having to go to the 
bottom of the regular pocket. 

For my own use, shoulder straps or loops 
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Get Those Binders 
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never were considered a style feature. On 
the other hand they are one hundred per 
cent functional. I use them to keep my 
pack straps from slipping off my shoulders. 
I am no Lionel Strongfort and neither are 
100,000 other soldiers and I find fatigue 
jackets very inconvenient and galling to 
wear for that reason alone. My shirts, field 
jackets and even my overcoat shoulder 
loops are used to keep my pack straps on 
my shoulders. 

I'd like for this functional use of the 
“style feature” of shoulder loops to be 
brought to the QM’s attention. 

Capt. Rosert A. ExMENTROUT. 
APO 174 c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
5 
Planners 


To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


Colonel Shillelagh’s plea for a permanent 
General Stafk Corps makes sense, for he is 
quite correct in asserting that modern war 
demands more specialization, not less. Yet 
the mere creation of a permanent corps of 
“indoctrinated” general staff officers will 
not by itself supply the tradition-shattering 
thinking we need. 

A general staff has two main functions, 
the first being to coordinate and administer 
the special activities of all existing arms and 
services. This supervisory function over- 
whelmingly preoccupies the Army today 
and will always be the principal burden of 
any general staff. The other concern of 
a vital general staff is to lay the concep- 
tional framework of the Army's future. 
This mission must be differentiated in the 
organization of a general staff by erecting 
safeguards to keep the men whose task it is 
to think ahead from being enmeshed in 
the quicksand of day-to-day operations. Un- 
less the organizational separation of plan- 
ners from administrators is somehow ef- 
fected, the creation of a se~arate general 
staff corps will not break t. military ice 
jam which now impedes the flow of pro- 
gressive thinking. General Staff officers 
charged with plotting the Army's course 
into tomorrow should not be billeted in an 
Ivory Tower. They should not be “in- 
doctrinated” mer and they must have a 
chance to indulge in some “detached con- 
templation.” Sound concepts can best be 
formulated by men in contact with, but not 
tied down by, daily administration. 

The principle of separating the planners 
from the executors was recognized by our 
Army in World War II, as most major 
headquarters established planning groups 
and gave them the task of projecting re- 
quirements several months to a year ahead 
of current operations. 

If our wartime headquarters found it ad- 
visable to create separate planning groups 
to plan for predictable operations how 
much more essential it is that the Depart- 
ment of the Army—whose sights must be 
set ten to twenty years ahead—should have 
detached planning groups to chart the 
Army’s role in the unpredictable future. 

Cot. Foresycnr. 
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THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


1939-1945 


A new Book by 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


A spectacular success in England, 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR has 
just been published in its American 
edition. 

It is a concise, comprehensive his- 
tory of the war, complete with the 
salty writing and the unorthodox 
opinion which have made General 
Fuller one of the world’s best-known 
writers on warfare. 


$5.00 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


A Personal Account of World War Il 
By GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over 
one of the most unruly teams in history. 
He forged a half-dozen nations and peo- 
ples into a powerful and effective army. 
He directed the greatest campaign of all 
history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own 
personal story of the war in Europe, is 
available for immediate shipment. 


85.00 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the story of 
what an atomic bomb can do to ships, or 
water, or land, and to human beings. It 
was written by a man who acted as radio- 
logical monitor at the Bikini tests—a man 
whose business it was to measure the 
radioactivity which was left after the 
bomb had exploded. 


$2.00 
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Kwajalein and Tarawa 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In his letter in the March JourNaL 
Capt. Haynes of the Marine Corps states 
that it is unsound to criticize Marine tac *cs 
—that the Marines were assigned a series of 
difficult targets which resulted in heavy 
casualties. He insists that the Marine 
philosophy is not based on the frontal as- 
sault tactics but on fire and maneuver 
learned from Army manuals. He further 
states “Where there was opportunity for 
maneuver of major units . . . Army and 
Marine Corps took full advantage of the 
situation.” 

I feel that he is wrong and that General 
H. M. Smith and the rest of the Marine 
brass were wrong, and because they did 
think habitually in terms of frontal attack. 
And I think a Tarawa-Kwajalein comp2ci- 
son tends to prove it. When Capt. Haynes 
says that most of the islands were small, 
heavily fortified bastions that precluded ma- 
neuver above the company level, he exem- 
plifies the thinking of the Marine Corps. 
If it was an island, hit it in the middle and 
hit it hard. 

These target islands were similar enough 
to think of them as much the same in dis- 
regard of the fact that Kwajalein was the 
more heavily fortified. The Japs had occu- 
pied it under mandate after World War I 
and they moved into Tarawa after the start 
of World War II. Betio was a small, cres- 
cent shaped island of the Tarawa Atoli and 
Kwajalein was its counterpart in the Kwaja- 
lein Atoll. Both islands were flanked by 
smaller islands of lesser importance which, 
however, were within artillery range. Gen. 
Smith (the correspondents tagged him 
Howlin’ Mad, but ask a fighting Marine 
what they called him) neglected the oppor- 
tunity of flanking Betio by landing on this 
lightly held island and of using field artil- 
lery to reduce its defenses. The result was 
that there was n> real artillery support be- 
cause naval fire is inadequate for close sup- 
port of ground troops. The Marine casual- 
ties were heavy. 

Maj. Gen. Charles H. Corlett, fortu- 
nately for those of us who served with the 
7th Infantry Division, used maneuver. He 
seized the island of Enubuj, flanking Kwaja- 
lein and 5,000 yards distant; emplaced his 
artillery there and battered Kwajalein into 
submission in five days. Instead of sending 
the 7th Division into the face of the cres- 
cent upon which almost every Jap gun on 
the island could be brought to bear, as 
Smith did at Betio, he hit the western tip 
under cover of fire from his artillery on 
Enubuj. This neatly flanked the Jap posi- 
tions fixed to fire out to sea over the obvious 
beaches. This was Corlett’s very own plan, 
and don’t think he didn’t have to sweat to 
get it approved. You should have seen the 
initial plan tha: came down from Smith’s 
Headquarters. I did and I still get chills. 

The 7th Division took the island of 
Kwajalein in five days Cis this slow?), 
killed over 5,000 Japs and had a few over 
100 men killed. The Marines took Tarawa 
in five days (the island was “secure” in 





Marine parlance after 72 hours by 
tremely unhealthy for another < 
had over 1,000 men killed. 

I won't review all the Pacific ¢ Paigns 
but I feel that a comparison of the 7th pj. 
vision’s operations, Attu, Agattu, Kwajalein 
(Enubuj, Ebeye, Kwajalein), Leyte (the 
Camotes), and Okinawa, will show that the 
Army commanders involved were able to 
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conduct these operations in a very satisfac. 
tory manner and with casualties lower thay 
those sustained by the Marines. 

May. R. B. Oak: EAF, 


4 7 5 
Branch; Service Schools 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaL: 


It was a long step forward last year 
when branches of the Command and Staf 
College were established in each army area. 
These schools were successful and wil] be 
continued. A most important aspect in 
their operation was the use of the talents 
and experience of the civilian components 
officers. Most of the instruction was con- 
ducted by Reserve and National Guard of. 
ficers. 

Considering this limited experience and 
recalling the prewar times of few troops 
when many officers went to service schools 
to keep up with latest developments in 
their branches, it would be most beneficia] 
if our Army planners would study the pos 
sibilities of conducting branches of the 
Infantry, Armored Cavalry, Field Artillery 
and other schools in the different army 
areas. 

The instructors should be the best quali- 
fied and most available civitian components 
ofhcers. These officers should e trained 
at their branch schools in the subjects in 
which they will instruct. Demonstration 
troops could be supplied either by trans 
porting smal] units of the school troops to 
the various army areas for special duty in 
the summertime; or by using specially 
trained units from the divisions in the 
army areas. 

Some shifting of units might be neces 
sary to accomplish this, but the over-! 
benefit would more than pay for the ex 
pense and trouble. A system of this kind 
could be used as a basis for an educational 
program, or career management for the 
civilian components officer. Graduation 
from one’s basic or advanced army area 
school could conceivably be a prerequisite 
for consideration for promotion. 

The benefits to the Army would b 
many. In the event of mobilization, man 
officers would not need to go to branch 
schools. They would be sufficiently trained 
to assume their M-day assignments. [nter 
est in the Reserve would increase and 9 
would enrollment in the extension cours 
of the different schocls. And we would 
develop a large, well trained and needed 
group of instructors with duty at schools, 
including OCS, as their M-day assignments. 

We had time on our side when we las 
went to war—time to train and mobilize. 
We may not have time in the future, and 
this is one way of actually being prepare? 
Lr. Cor. M. A. Scure:se. 
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What the Soldier Thought 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: Anjust 


MENT Durinc Army Lrrz. (Studies in 
Social Psychology in World War II, 
Volume 1.) By Samuel A. Stouffer, 
Edward A. Suchman, Leland C. De- 
Vinney, Shirley A. Star, and Robin M. 
Williams, Jr. Princeton Univeisity 
Press. 600 Pages; $7.56. CWith the 
forthcoming Voiume II on the soldier 
in combat, $13.50.) 


“What the American soldier thought 
about life in the Army” would be a sim- 
plified title for this report and study, 
which is a work of the first importance. 
The writers use for their basic data, the 
results of authorized troop surveys made 
during World War II. They have re- 
studied and further analyzed this infor- 
mation, spending some three years on the 
job. And their “final report” leaves no 
doubt that the troop survey, of high 
value during the war, is an utter neces- 
sity for the future in every armed service, 
whether composed of volunteers or 
drafted men, whether long or newly es- 

iblished, and whether serving in the 
relative comfort of peace or in the ex- 
tremest situations of war. 

This book and those to follow show 
that there is only one scientific way of 
discovering the true morale of troops. 
Appearance and general cheerfulnes: are 
only general signs. Under them may lie 
1 number of seemingly minor dissatisfac- 
tions that will most seriously affeci the 
efhciency and performan xce of a force or 
a unit when the going gets rough. Prop 
erly conducted surveys may bring 
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these 


out in time for the action to be taken 
that will resolve them. If not in time for 
that, at least the intormation wil! tell a 
commander that one unit is better Stted 
for the strains of active duty than an- 
other. And it can plainly show a his gh 
commander that one unit or enothes 
needs a better commander. There is no 
question of the value of such military in 
formation, and the more unpleasant it 
happens to be the more vital it is to have 
it. 

I therefore wish I could say that this 
book--and this doubtless will equally ap- 
ply to the others of the series—should be 
read by every leader. But I cannot do 
this, for the reason that the material is 
largely written in the tecunical language 
of statistics. The military leader (Army, 
Navy, or Air Force) who happens to be 
trained in the statistics of surveys wili be 
able to use these books to his own great 
advantage. Others can profit to some ex- 
tent by studying the simple graphs and 
reading the more general portions of the 
text. But the books were prepared, not 
for the general military reader, but for 
the expert in social psychology, who 
must have as part of his equipment a 
knowledge of the mathematics of statis- 
tics. 

An argument of some substance can be 
put forward that al! professional men to- 
day might well be trained in the ele- 
ments of statistics—that we shall more 
and more be needing this background 
for a clear understanding of the impor- 
tant military data that will undoubtedly 
be gathered from more and more sources. 
But I prefer to make a more immediately 


practical recommendation. 


The material in this volume and the 
neat snould be rewritten for military use. 
The thousands of nertinent facts should 
be stated with a m_nimum of statistical 
explanation in ordinary language. To the 
present material thus cut down and sim 
plified should be added some brief sug 
gestions of the best ways for leaders to 
use such information. Warnings against 
unscientific and “loaded” surveys should 
be plainly stated. And so should the 
great dange rs of looking upon the survey 
techniques and results as instruments 
with which to prove the beliefs of a com 
mander. 

This job of simplification should be a 
combined effort. It should be done by an 
Army man who understands the capabili 
ties and limitations of the troop survey, 
working with a trained social psychologist 
who has had military experience, pref- 
erably one of the authors of the present 
volume. 

Their first step should be to study and 
set down their owi biases as completely 
as possible. The present book would 
have been improved by the inclusion of 
a detailed statement of background and 
probable or possible biases of each author 
in a manner similar to that which Dr. 
John Dollard included in his Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town. Though Dr. 
Dollard approached his study with the 
relatively open mind of a scientist look 
ing for all observable fact, he had insight 
enough to detect that he was actually by 
no means free from bias, as no man is; 
and then in fairness to his readers simply 


described his probable biases early in his 
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TWO MILITARY 
CLASSICS 


By Fletcher Pratt 


ELEVEN GENERALS 


A brilliant study in American 
combat command from Na- 
thanael Greene to Omar Bradley. 

Through the careers of these 
eleven American combat com- 
manders, Fletcher Pratt traces the 
development of the distinctive 
and original American contribu- 
tion to the art and science of 
warfare. These are not the “big 
picture” commanders but the 
stories of these eleven tactical 
commanders on the field of bat- 
tle: Nathanael Greene, Anthony 
Wayne, Jacob Brown, Richard 
M. Johnson, John Buford, Philip 
H. Sheridan, George H. Thomas, 
James H. Wilson, Charles P. 
Summerall, A. A. Vandegrift, 
and Omar N. Bradley. 


85.00 








ORDEAL BY FIRE 


Here, in countless details, flash- 
es of insight, and penetrations 
of character, the whole flaming 
story of the Civil War comes to 
life and into focus. ORDEAL 
BY FIRE gives the reader a com- 
plete understanding of the logic 
of those years of fighting by 
studying the characters of men 
such as Hooker, Thomas, Sher- 
man, Grant, and Lee. 

“The best one-volume history 
of the American Civil War.”— 
Bernard DeV oto. 


85.00 


Order from 
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book. The present authors do indicate, 
in their introductory material, that 
knowledge of unconscious motives is un- 
questionably vital to the fullest under- 
standing and best use of survey tech- 
niques and results. But bias with respect 
to military matters is apparent in more 
than one place in the present book. And 
for this reason, the military and scientist 
authors of a less technical version, as they 
do their work, should seek the advice of 
a scientist trained in the detection of 
rationalizations, if indeed such a man 
should not be a full partner in the au- 
thorship. 

The war taught the Armed Services 
the great usefulness of scientific method, 
though many leaders of rank are not yet 
convinced of the value of the sciences 
that deal with the human mind. No 
book could be more convincing than a 
readable transfer into layman’s language 
of the material this book (and the one to 
follow it) contains. But entirely aside 
from this, the material of the hock iiseif 
is of high importance to every military 
leader of high rank or low. 

The simplified book should have the 
support of the National Military Estab- 
lishment. If public funds cannot be 
found for the rewrite, then there shou!d 
be an official request from an appropriate 
agency of NME to one of the great foun- 
dations for support. (It was only through 
the support of the Carnegie Foundation 
of New York, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the nonprofit pub- 
lishers, Princeton University Press, that 
the work of preparing the present scien- 
tific version became possible.) And when 
the task of rewriting is done, the military 
distribution of the vesulting book should 
not be left to the chance of individual 
interest and publisher's plugging. There 
should be a wide official distribution to 
schools and libraries. It should be seen 
to that the book is read by all students at 
schools at which leadership is any part of 
the curriculum. And there should be 
open official encouragement to every in- 
dividual officer of every Service to read 
it for its deep and professionally valuable 
human interest and applications. 

No amount of head-shaking on the 
part of the unconvinced is ever likely to 
abolish the troop survey. This new aid 
of science to human understanding is 
now an established part of American 
civilian and military life. The American 
Soldier: Adjwstment During Army Life 
is the first great scientific record on the 
military side of its remarkable wartime 
contribution to truth about war.--G. V. 


Russian Atom City 
ATOMSK. By Carmichael Smith. Dueil, 


Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 224 Pages; $2 50. 





Atomsk is the story of an A 


“Sipe . Sue , “rican 
spy's incredible mission. That nission 
was to penetrate Atomsk, Russia’: secre; 
atom city built inside a forested Siberian 


hill, to secuse information, to let the Rye. 
sians know unmistakably thar . omsk 
had been penetrated, and to get back to 
his Japanese base alive. 

The spy—agent, if you prefer—is Ma. 
jor Michael Andreanov Dugan, U.S.A 
Major Dugan’s ancestry is half Lrish, half 
Aleut, which gives him a set of 9: <»:, 
that might be taken for Chinese, lapa- 
nese, Russian, lvish, or American “Add 
to Dugan’s remarkable features a capac- 
ity to live any role he may have to play 
—Mr. Kabashima, Colonel Tamazaws. 
Private Andreanov, Professor Schieffelin 
—and you have a most remarkable spy 

The author of Atomsk is a very learned 
gentleman who has also. been around 
and whose name is not Carmichsel 
Smith. He is an expert on many sub- 
jects. Ele was brought up on four conti 
nents. He speaks five languages. He 
was assigned to espionage and subversive 
operations during World War II, and has 
been in Manchuria, Korea, Japan, and 
Russia, and much of Europe, and pre. 
sumably writes books like this one jusi 
for the hell of it. 

All of which sounds highly confusing 
but isn’t. As I said, Mr. Smith has been 
around in the sort of busiress he writes 
about. His writing is authentic and clear 
and dramatic. There are one or two soft 
spots in the plot where the gimmick the 
author uses to present Major Dugan with 
some free information doesn’t quite come 
off, but I felt—and you will too—that Ma- 
jor Dugan’s mission might have actually 
taken place~might, in fact, be taking 
place right now. Atomsk is that kind of 
a book—a thoroughly believable as well 
as most exciting story.—O. C. S. 


LANGUAGE OF POLITICS: Sruntes 
In Quantitative Semantics. By 
Harold D. Lasswell,. Nathan Leites, 
and Associates. George W. Stewart 
Publisher, Inc. 398 Pages; $5.75. 


The problem tackled by this book is 
basic, and important enough to interest 
any military reader: “Can the prejudices 
and propaganda found in everyday life 
be reduced to a scale for scientific meas 
urement?” Obviously, if there were some 
scientific way that we could find what 
people were up to, we would be a long 
way toward creating precise and effectual 
preventives ot war rather than the legal- 
ism and blah served up as war-prevention 
these days. 

But the authors, in tackling an um 
precedented subject, have tangled them- 
selves up in their own language. The 
book takes tremendous patience or te 
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mendous zea! on the part of the ceader 
for granted. Staff officers concerned with 
morale; a lonely intellectual here and 
there that’s the readership, plus ali the 
better colleges and libraries. 

Anyone utterly weary of talking circles 
ground problems of polling, politics, po- 


litical language, and Communism might 
do well vo get this beok and keep it at his 
bedside. Its effect wou id be twofold. The 

-ffect would consist of the reader's 
etting a few brand-new ideas never 
heard in astaff college before.—Paut M. 


A. LinEBARGER. 


Russia ond China 
CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 

By Michel N. Pavlovsky. The Philo- 

sophical Library. 194 Pages; Index; 

$3.75. 

Now that the Communists have tri- 
umphed over China’s Nationalist armies, 
it is more than ever necessary that Ameri- 
cans learn about Chinese-Russian rela- 
tions. Professor Pavlovsky, of the Uni- 
versity l'Aurore in Shanghai, has traced 
the developing relationships from the 
time they were first established down to 
the present. 

[here was a time when both Russia 
ind China were united in the empire of 
the Mongols under the rule of Genghis 
Khan’s family. Eventually the empire 
fell apart; China ard Russia reestablished 
iheir independence and gradually the 
two sedentary agriculiural civilizations 
began to expand. Today the Mongols’ 
nomadic way of life has practically dis- 
appeared and the nomads themselves 
have all been extirpated or forced into 
the molds of the Communist and Far 
Eastern civilizations. It was the en- 
croachment on the lands of the Mongols 
that brought the two great nations of 
East and West Asia into contact and 
made necessary the early establishment 
of diplomatic relations. 

A Russian Czar established the first 
embassy at the court of the Chinese 
Emperor at a time England and France 
were beginning to colonize the eastern 
seaboard of the North American conti- 
nent. For a hundred and fifty years 
Russie was the only power with perma 
nent -epresentation in Peking. When 
the American colonies were rebelling 
against Engiish rule, Russian agents were 
stirring up revolt in the outermost states 
of the Cuinese Empire. When Ameri 
-an Southern States were rebelling 
against the Federal Union, Russia was 
wrenching away from China her Mari- 
time Provinces north of Korea. Thus far 
the United States and Russia had main- 
tained reasonably amicable relations be- 


cause there had been little cause for 
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About the time the United States was 
liquidating the remnants of the Spanish 
Empire in the Pacific, our government 
and industrialists became engaged in a 
now-almost-forgotten but nevertheless 
bitter cold war with Russia over com- 
mercial interests in Manchuria and the 
northern provinces of China proper. In 
cidentally, we lost the war. American 
participation with a half-dozen other na 
tions at the turn of the century im the 
China Relief Expedition under German 
leadership was motivated in part by a de- 
sire on the part of the Western nations to 
offset Russia's drive for hegemony over 
China. We applauded Japan when she 
went to war with Russia as a result of 
rivalry over China’s Northern Provinces. 
Qur foreign policymakers have consist- 
ently attempted to keep Manchuria un 
der Chinese sovereignty. But we have 
taken little interest in the iong-drawn-out 
campaign by Russia to detach Outer 
Mongolia from Chinese rule. This outer- 
most state of the Chinese Empire has 
played a most significant role in the rela- 
tions between Chinese and Russian gov- 
ernments. Now the Peeple’s Republic of 
Mongolia has come wholly under Soviet 
domination. As early as 1936 Premier 
Stalin announced in an interview with 
the president of the Scripps-Howard 
INewspaper Alliance, “In case the Peo 
ple’s Republic <f Mongolia were attacked 
and its independence endangered, we 
would lend assistance to the Republic.” 

Americans who criticize the profes- 
sional foreign policy officers of the De 
partment of State for our failure to pre 
vent a Communist victory in China, 
would do well to read Dr. Paviovsky’s 
book. It provides the historical back- 
ground which is indispensable for an 
understanding of Russian policies in the 
Far East—Lr. Cor. Prestey W. Metr- 
TON. 


The Heartland and Its Edges 
NEW COMPASS OF THE WORLD. 

A Symposium on Political Geography. 

Edited by Hans W. Weigert, Vilhjal- 

mur Stefansson and Richard Edes 

Harrison. The Macmillan Company. 

375 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.50. 

The twenty-three articles comprising 
this symposium are the work of nearly as 
many authorities. They are divided into 
five main groups: The Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Sphere, The Heartland and the 
Expansion in the U.S.S.R., New Fron- 
tiers in Central Europe, Strategic Areas 
and Life Lines, and Asia: One Half of 
Mankind. 

The symposium has been prepared 
with the fact im mind that geography 
guides the strategy of war, and that vic- 
tory was won in World War II “because 





OKINAWA 
The Last Ratt! 


The official account of this his- 
torical battle, written and pro- 
duced by the Historical Div‘sion, 
Department of the Army. 529 
Pages. Maps. Illustrations. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY— 


. absorbing readine . . . Oki- 
nawa will rank high on the massive 
bookshelf dealing with World War I! 
—The Philadelphia !nquirer. 

“It is impossible to avoid superlatives 
in characterizing this story of the con- 
quest of Okinawa.” 

“Rarely have the dead of any cam- 
paign been honored more fittingly than 
the men of Okinawa.’’—Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 


86.00 


The Saipan Story 


CORAL AND 
BRASS 


The vitriolic memoirs of ‘Howlin’ 
Mad” Smith, including his own story 
of the 27th Division on Saipan. 


$3.00 


and 


The History Of The 


27th INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


By EDMUND G. LOVE 


Official historian with the 27th Divi- 
sion, author of “Smith vs. Smith’ in 
the November INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
author of the story of Saipan which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


$10.00 


Order from 
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BULL’S-EYE 
INDOOR SHOOTING KiT 





The famous Bull’ s-eye Sharpshooter 
pistol is surprisingly accurate and 
harmless, has a fast repeating action 
from a 45-shot magazine, oliesuble 
target-type sights, and shoots quietly 
without recoil. Flies may be bit con- 
sistently up to eight feet—a dime at 
fifteen feet. 

Sharpshooter Pisto! complete with 
colored targets, target rubber stamp 
with ink pad, target frame and a 
generous supply of extra shot and 
propelling bands. 

For beginner and expert alike. 

$3.50 


WHISTLING WINGS 
By MARTIN BOVEY 


This well-known hunter, photog- 
rapher and lecturer has combined 
the best stories of his thirty years of 
duck and goose hunting into a mar- 
velous book. Forty pages of photo- 
graphs and many drawings by Fran- 
cis Lee Jacques illustrate W bistling 
Wings. 

Full of practical information on 
all phases of water fowling. 


$7.50 








THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 

By CAPT. JOHN G. W.. DILLIN 

A thorough study of the origin and 
development of a purely American 
type of firearm. Contains avcurate 
historical data concerning early Co- 
lonial gunsmiths and many photo- 
graphs of their finest work. 


Now only $7.50 


Order from 
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our side committed fewer geographical 
blunders than the enemy.” 

“We have still to learn the vita! les- 
som,” continue the editors in their intro- 
duction, “that the strategy of the peace 
must also be based on geography. Is it 
not the noble obligation of the geog- 
rapher to make us understand the natu 
ral regions and their inhabitants, and on 
this basis to develop new insights into 
the worid as a whole.” 

On the whole, this is not only an ac- 
curate book on the most pertinent geo- 


5 
graphica! and demographical facts of 
imday. It is also, for the most part, an in 


teresting presentation of those facts. The 
military reader will ind special interest 
in Viihjaimur Stefansson’s chapter, “The 
Soviet Union Moves North,” with which 
the buck opens, and the corresponding 
chapters on Canada by Richard Finnie 
and |. W. Watson; the section on Rus- 
sia, including Hans Weikert’s “Heart- 
land Revisited” chapter and Robert 
Strausz-Hupé’s clesr discussion of “The 
Western Frontiers of Russia.” It is also 
noteworthy that specifi litical slants 
on the part of the sepurate authors have 
been held to a iniaimum in this book; for 
exampie, in the chapter on “China's 
Progress’ by George 3. Cressy, a leading 
geographical expert on Asia, who has in 
the past expressed a certain amount of 
admiration for Russian developments. 

The book concludes with a far-reach- 
ing chapter by the well-known geog- 
rapher, J. Russell Smith, on “Science, the 
New Machinery, and the Population of 
Asia.” Dr. Smith discusses the vital ques 
tion which is a primary military question 
for the future: “Shal! we sit still in the 
prospect of this impending avalanche of 
Asiatic births? Can the West teach Asia 
to check this human avalanche before it 
starts?” 

I consider this book of deenest interest 
for the military reader of today.—G. V 


Inside Picture 


CIANO’S DIPLOMATIC PAPERS. 
Edited by Malcolm Muggeridge. Od- 
hams Press Limited, Long Acre, Lon- 
don. 490 Pages; Index; $4.00. 

The author, who was Mussolini's For- 
eign Minister son-in-law, was convinced 
that Italy lacked the natural resources to 
fight a war. The Italian people were 
opposed to the alliance with Germany. 
The Vatican, which had reestablished 
friendly relations with the Italian Gov- 
ernment during the early years of Musso- 
lini’s dictatorship, was against the Nazis 
and their Communist Russian ally. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt repeatedly exerted strong 
pressure to keep Italy neutral. Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, visited 
European capitals in an attempt to local- 


ize the conflict threatening to b 
a world-wide conilagration. 
The Italian Duce wavered, ap» rently 
unable to reach a definite decision. Shor. 
ly after his meeting with Welles, he helg 
a conference with Von Ribber 


st into 


Pp in 

. r 
which he coinmented that he had jys 
“read an article from the New Yor) 


Daiiy News, 2ccording to which 50 
cent of the Americans wish to remain 
neutral and have no desire to go to war in 
order to assure England’s supremacy jn 
Europe.” Mussolini convinced himself 
that the American people would not sup 
port Roosevelt’s stand and that Hitler 
was going te defeat France and Britain 
whether Italy came in or stayed out of 
the war. So Mussolini jumped in with 
both feet—only to find himself fighting 
not only Britain but Russia and the 
United States as well. 

The impact of men and events on 
Italy's foreign policy is all recorded in 
Ciano’s chronological report of Furopean 
conferences in which italy participated 
from 1936 to 1942. Verbatim accounts 
of the conferences make them most real- 
istic to the reader. There is, for example, 
Goering’s sardonic comment on the gen- 
eral food shortage which wa: developing 
in Europe by the end of 1941: “In the 
camps for Russian -cisoners of war, after 
having eaten everything possible, includ 
ing the soles of their boots, they have 
begun to eat each other, end winu is 
more serious, have also eaten 2 German 
sentry. This vers between 20 and 30 
mi‘¥iox, persons will die in Russia o! 
hunger. Perhaps it is well chat it should 
be so, for certain nations must be dec- 
mated.” 

In this second volume of Ciano’s Dip 
lomatic Pavers, the Italian Foreign Min 
ister has left a record of some two hun 
dred conferences with European prime 
ministers, dictators and other foreign 
ministers. The stark, inexorable cnd of 
the tragedy for Italy arid Germany whic 
Ciano foresees dimly before Italy ex! 
the war, grows clearer as London suc 
cessfully withstands the onslaught ot ‘he 
Luftwaffe, the Wehrmacht bogs down in 
Russia, and Italian-German forces meet 
reverses in Libya.—Lr. Cot. Presiey W. 
MELTon. 


MODERN WONDERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK. By Captair Bur: W. 
Leyson. E. P. Dutton & Company. 216 
Pages; IIluscrations; Index; $3.50. 


In this book, Captain Leyson tells, on 
an elementary level, how some of the 
more recent super-duper gadgets work. 
The compressing of a subject like “The 
Atomic Bomb; Atomic Fission and 
Power” into twenty pages obvious! calls 
for a high order of familiarity with the 
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is an uncanny ability to digest 
lexity of facts. Captain Leyson 
the former to a high degree, the 
latte ch less so. The book will be help- 


e Jayman, it is true. Whether it 


ful t 

a ist helpful one that could have 
been written in this feld is another story. 
Resides atomic energy, the author covers 
rockets. jets, Supersonic speeds, guided 
missiles, the automatic pilot, radar, GCA 
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ad ILS blind landing systems, television 
and space flight. He tells you a little of 
vhat vow need to know about each. But 
eld is so broad and advancements 


Lie 


come so rapidly that the book seems 
loomed to quick outdating. On the 
edit side is the fact that photos and 
diagrams are distributed in their prope: 
places throughout the text. This, how- 
ever, has necessitated using a coated 


high-g!oss paper that gives your eyes a 
workout. I’d say the military reader 
could skip this one and no harm done. 


J. F.L. 
THE BIG CIRCLE. By HO-Yungchi. 


[he Exposition Press. 152 Paves; 

Maps and Frontispiece; $3.00 

It would take a professional historian, 
and a wily one at that, to give this book 
an adequate review. The author is a 
Chinese scholar, who Caccordiny to the 
jacket) served with the Chinesc New 
first Army for a while. 

tHe obviously deals with the material, 
described by the subtitle as “China’s 


Role in the Burma Campaigns,” on the 
sasis of firsthand acquaintance; but he 
admits at the beginning that he is out t 
break “myths” and then proceeds to do se 
by creating a new one more complicaied 
than any of the others ~ihe myth of Chi- 
nese oficer-level railitary glory in Burma. 
\ny veteran of the First (1942) or 
Second (1943-1945) Burma campaign 
! evaluate this book properly by 
rounding up the survivors. The Ameri- 
0 oud Britis survivors would be found 
most'y in their home countries, tho: zh a 
lew may heve strayed to uncanny lati 
tudes. ihe Burmese and Korean sur- 
v.vors have been shooting at one another 
recently with all available ammunition. 
The Chinese survivors, following their 
surrender to the People’s Liberation 
Communist) forces of China, are apt to 
be studying the beauties of Stalinism and 
therefore out of reach for Americans. 
Suppose the veteran saw them all, any- 
how. He would then have American, 
British, and Chinese archives to check. 
The American ones are probably classi- 
fed, the British ones misplaced, and the 
Chinese used for fuel. 
- Hi ce no review. This book cannot 
ve omitted from the documentation of 
the Burma campaign. Anyone “who was 
JUNE, 1949 
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there” is cordially invited to buy himseli 
a copy and see how mad the book can 
make him. Army libraries certainly ought 
to have it, if they have military history 
collections. But analyze the volume? It 
would be easier to write your own.—PauL 
M. A. LineBaRcER. 


DEATH BE NOT PROUD. A Mem- 
om. By John Gunther. Harper & 
Brothers. 261 Pages; Frontispiece; 
$2.50. 


There is a pitiful kind of book, written 
as a memorial for a dead beloved child, 
which one picks up with sympathy but 
also with a deep reluctant dread. This 
book by John Gunther, the noted news- 
paperman, seems at first glance to fall 
into this category. It is the story of his 
son Johnny, who died at the age of seven 
teen after a terrifying illness lasting fif 
teen months. 

From the very beginning of the book, 
however, one realizes that this is no 
ordinary memorial. It is, rather, an en- 
grossing account of the courage, patience, 
perseverance, and humor of young John- 
ny Gunther under circumstances which 
must by any standards be considered al- 

nost unbearable. The book is skillfully 

and accurately written, with a great deal 
of factual detail concerning the develop- 
ment and treatment of the brain tumor 
which eventually caused Johnny’s death. 
There are only a few—and these surely 
are forgivable—of those sad personal re- 
marks which usually form the greater 
portion of such a book 

Johnny himself was a hero of the 
highest order. He died too young, of 
course, ever to have had the chance to 
measure himself agairst the larger scales 
of batile, disaster, or public peril. But 
one knows what that measure would 
have been. In the face of small umbear- 
able discomforts, trivial and maddening 
annoyances, chafing restrictions against 
his ebullient personality, Jobnny con- 
quered the weaknesses which beset us 
all. He was not glum. He was not de- 
manding. He was not arrogant. He did 
not allow himself the pleasures of de- 
spair. Johnny was a hero—e day-by-day, 
minute-by-minute hero; and if you read 
this book, you will see that there is surely 
no better kind of courage.—M. S. Line- 


BARGER. 
For Smokers 
THE PLEASURES OF SMOKING. 
Edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins. Hen- 
ry Schuman, 1948. 203 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index; $3.75. 


Along with Old Gold, I believe that 


smoking is a treat, not a treatment. 


Tobacco is a dirty weed. 


I like it. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the follow- 
ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock a// Infantry Journal Press 
Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

Augusta Book Store 

833 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Old Cerner Bookshop 

50 Bromfield Street 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 

The Open Bookshop 

989 Broad Street 
CHICACO, ILL. 

Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 

29 S. Wabash Avenue 

roch’s Bookstores, Inc. 

266 N. Michigan Avenue 
CLEVELAND, ©. 

Burrows Bros. Company 

633 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS, GA. 

White Company 

1211 Broadway 
COLUMBUS, O. 

McClelland’s Bookstore 

100 N. High Street 
DAYTON, O. 

Charles McLean, Book Dealer 

111 North Jefferson Street 
DENVER, COLO. 

Fitzsimons News Stand 

S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop 

Fitzsimons General Hospital 

P. O. Box 6267 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Doubleday & Co. 

18 Adams Avenue, West 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Pickwick Book a 

6743 Holiywood Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Technical Book Company 

626 South Spring Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Century Book Company 

825 Hennepin Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Brentano's at Gimbel’s 

339 6th Avenue 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co., 

334-336 E. Main Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 

55 East 6th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Technical Book Company 

407 Market Street 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: 
Vol. 1: Adjustment Daring Army Life 
Vol. Il: Combat and Its Aftermath 


A scientific study of what the 
American soldier thought, by lead- 
ing scientists. These surveys are based 
on three years of research during 
World War Il—they proved to be 
of high value during the war and 
will be a necessity for the future. 


Vols. I and II together, $13.50 
Separately, $7.50 each 


Churchill’s classics 





THEIR FINEST HOUR 


Writing with eloquence and a 
rugged conviction in his own destiny, 
with the exhilaration of a fighter and 
the bland understated wit ae stylist, 
Mr. Churchill gives us the Battle of 
France, the tragic glory of Dunkirk, 
the Battle of Britain, the rebuilding 
of England’s army, the triumph over 
the Graf Spee, the desperate struggle 
to maintain supply lines against the 
U-Boat campaign, and finally the vic- 
torious African campaign culminat- 
ing at Tobruk. 

Churchill’s second volume on 
World War II fulfills every expecta- 
tion aroused by T be Gathering Storm. 


$6.00 


THE GATHERING STORM 


Volume I of Winston Churchill's 
story of The Second World War. A 
best seller since the day of its publi- 
cation. 

$6.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 


It satishes no*normal need. 

I like it. 
It makes you thin, it makes you lean, 
It takes the hair right off your bean. 
It’s the worst darn stuff I’ve ever seen. 


I like it. 


The days when cigarettes were called 
“coffin nails,” when men were pushed 
out of the house to smoke their after- 
dinner cigar or pipe in the garden, 
“when no nice lady smoked,” are long 
past, but the battle to make smoking an 
acceptable vice was a long and bitterly 
fought one. It took the efforts of a de- 
termined army to win. This pleasant 
anthology tells the history of the cam- 
paign, led by such beribboned brass as 
Lords Byron and Lytton. Such knights 
as Sir Walter Scott and Sir James Barrie. 
Such scientific G-2s as Einstein, Huxley 
and Steinmetz. Such statesmen as Eli- 
hu Root, aided by the poetic swords of 
Kipling, Longfellow, Hood, Stevenson 
and Carlyle. The Battle Hymn was 
written by Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
the cause was blessed by such chap- 
lains as Morehouse, Bishop of Man- 
chester (“I smoke, and I am a better 
Christian for doing so!”). 

With verse, prose and reproductions 
of old illustrations, this book tells the 
often witty, and sometimes funny story 
of how smoking became respectable.— 


R. G. McC. 


Books Received 
THE PEOPLE KNOW BEST: Tue Bat- 


LOTS vs. THE Potts. By Morris L. Ernst 
& David Loth. Public Affairs Press. 169 
Pages; $2.50. A warning concerning the 
applications and dangers of public opin- 
ion polls. 


GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURES. By 
R. Randolph Karch. American Techni- 
cal Society. 372 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $3.75. How to understand and use 
the printing processes. 


THE WASTREL. By Frederic Wakeman. 
Rinehart & Company. 252 Pages; $2.75. 
A new novel by the author of The Huck- 


sters and Shore Leave. 


TROOPSHIP. By Lt. Col. R. A. Chell. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 6/- post 6/4d). 
88 Pages; Illustrated. Personal experi- 
ences of a British officer in command of 
a troopship corresponding to our trans- 
port quartermaster. 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. By Arthur 
Koestler. The Macmillan Company. 442 
Pages; Index; $5.00. One man’s exclu- 
sive theory of ethics, esthetics, and cre- 
ative thinking. 

THE NAVY WIFE. By Anne Briscoe Pye 
and Nancy Shea. Harper & Brothers. 


360 Pages; Index; $3.50. Postwar edi- 
tion of a standard work. 


LATIN AMERICA. By Willj Lytle 
Schurz. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 386 
Pages; Index; $4.50. A new and com- 
pletely revised edition of a w: known 
book which first came out in 194). De | 
scribes geography, history, peo 
nomics, customs and politics. _ 


THE CANADIAN ARMY, 192 , 
Col. C. P. Stacey. Edmond ( tier 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canad 354 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. Ap 


official historical summary. 


THE HOLLOW OF THE WAy}! By 
Edward Newhouse. William Sloane 
Associates, Inc. 318 Pages; $3.50, 


STALIN & CO. By Walter Duranty. Wil 
liam Sloane Associates. 261 Pages; J}. 
lustrated; Index; $3.00. An assessment 
of the men who make up the Politburo 
by the dean of American correspondents 
in Russia. 


WHAT'S DOING IN 1949. By M. B. 
Schnapper. Public Affairs Press. 105 
Pages; $2.00. A month-by-month and 
day-by-day list of such 1949 occurrences 
as the Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Dolgelly, Wales (August 1-6) and the 
Turkey Breeders’ Show at Turlock, Cali- 
fornia (December 1-4). 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE MALAYAN 
CAMPAIGN, 1941-42. By Captain S. 
G. Chaphekar. Published by Captain 
S. G. Chaphekar. 84 Pages. 


RUSSIA’S RACE FOR ASIA. By George 
Creel. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 264 
Pages; Index; $2.75. Arguments for posi- 
tive American policy in Asia. 


LIVING WITH CRISIS. By Fritz Stem- 
berg. The John Day Company. 184 
Pages; $2.50. A study of the world situa- 


tion as it affects our internal Army. 


AVIATION MEDICINE IN ITS PRE- 
VENTIVE ASPECTS. By John F. Ful- 
ton. Oxford University Press. 174 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


NEW ZEALAND AT WAR. By Kenneth 
Hancock. A. H. and A. W. Reed. 351 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.00. A com- 
prehensive history of the Dominion’s part 
in World War II. 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES. By George Fielding 
Eliot. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
252 Pages; $2.75. Major Eliot’s analysis. 


PROWLING RUSSIA’S FORBIDDEN 
ZONE. By Werner Knop. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 204 Pages; Index; $2.75. 
A former German citizen examines the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MID- 
DLE EAST. By George E. Kirk. Public 
Affairs Press. 301 Pages; Index; Maps; 
$3.75. 


BATAAN UNCENSORED. By Col. E. B. 
Miller. Published by the author, rai 
erd, Minn. 436 Pages; Illustrated; $4.50. 
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